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THE FLIGHT OF THE WILD GEESE 

*TwAS an August day in the year 1714. 
The sun shone brightly on that part of her 
Majesty Queen Anne's dominions which lies 
between the Galtees and the Shannon : a broad, 
level plain, ragged with scattered trees and rank 
vegetation, and dotted here and there with little 
huddled groups of miserable cabins, or a rare 
stone-built house, half castle, half mansion — one 
of the few survivors of many which had once 
been the homes of broad-handed hospitality, but 
now lay shapeless heaps of crumbling stone. The 
Cromwellian wars and the events of 1690-91 
were sufficiently recent to have left their mark 
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on the land, and the existing system of bitter 
repression served only too effectually to per- 
petuate it. The country was wild, neglected, 
and almost without kindly sign of life ; but on 
this day a watcher might have spied a young 
man, who fled with desperate haste across the 
country towards the foothills, while far behind 
him a party of tired soldiers straggled together 
at the recalling note of a bugle, and surlily 
turned their faces again towards Limerick. 

The young man had heard and seen these 
signs of abandoned pursuit, and, though he 
had evidently been the object of that pursuit, 
appeared not altogether satisfied. He halted 
among the sheltering trees on the crest of a 
small eminence, shouting defiance and shaking 
his fist in the direction of the retiring soldiers. 
As he stood there he was a splendid specimen 
of vigorous young manhood. He stood nearly 
six foot high, clean built, broad shouldered, his 
good-looking if somewhat irregular features 
surmounted by a shock of curly auburn hair, 
which it was difficult to withdraw from the 
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border-line where auburn becomes red. His 
dress was not that of the peasant, nor yet was 
it that of a gentleman ; it was a curious mixture 
of both. His speech was of similar texture — 
pure Irish, almost as pure English, and the 
richest of brogues. It was each by turns, 
according to the rapid emotions of his challenge 
and defiance to the distant soldiery. His 
dress and speech were characteristic. Thaddeus 
Halloran was the only child and orphan of one 
the many Irish gentlemen who had forsaken all 
to follow their exiled king and take service 
against the usurper under the lilies of France. 
As a child, his handsome face and alert, bright 
ways had won him powerful protectors, who saw 
in him the material for what was so sadly lack- 
ing among the followers of James — a trained 
and acute intellect to serve and guide the many 
intrigues which were continually being woven at 
the little Court of St Germains. Swords were 
plentiful enough, but minds were w anting , for 
the misfortunate wrong-headedness of the Stuarts 
seemed to be contagious among their adherents. 
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After his father's death from a fever caught in 
the Low Countries, Thady had been taken from 
the charge of the kindly, careless troopers and 
set to study. The design was to enrol him in 
the ranks of the priesthood, that his office might 
enforce his powers ; but, though Thady took 
eagerly, if erratically, to his books, the old 
fighting blood and the principles imbibed by 
many a camp fire and barrack-room table over- 
ruled the wishes of his guardians, and he cried 
for the sword. Child though he was, he might 
have ended in open disobedience but for the 
timely appearance of a distant relative styling 
himself, for want of a more accurate designa- 
tion of their relationship, his uncle, jferemiah 
Cantillon, captain in Sheldon's Horse, was one 
of the gallant troop who so desperately disputed 
the advance of the Allies at Malplaquet. He 
had been severely wounded there, and, finding 
himself growing an old man, was anxious to 
return to his native country and end his days in 
peace. He oflfered to take charge of the boy, 
and Thady clamoured eagerly till assent was 
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given ; and the two at once proceeded to Ireland 
and took up their abode on the wild borders of 
Limerick and Tipperary, where the old soldier of 
James and Louis found a secure retreat, unsus- 
pected of the Government. 

Captain Jerry Cantillon put little store by 
the learning of his protege. He was, however, 
a sound teacher of the doctrines of the Jacobite 
party, and a firm believer in the pre-eminence of 
the soldier ; and it was on the basis of these 
principles that he conducted the education of his 
ward. He aided and abetted Thady in all the 
sports and diversions of the countryside, and 
cultivated his natural talents in this direction 
till his pupil had become the best swordsman, 
the boldest rider in the country, and the first in 
all feats requiring strength and endurance. He 
kept the lad from active meddling with the 
politics of the day, but he was by no means dis- 
pleased when stray rumours reached him of 
Thady 's prowess in some of the little ' ructions 
continually arising between the two parties. 
The old* soldier of Mountcashel and of Clare 
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was only too proud of the daring exploits of his 
nephew ever to dream of staying them by other 
means than cautious advice. The bold heart and 
the strong arm were his ideal, not the underhand 
plotting of the courts, which he secretly despised ; 
and latterly the temper of the times had been 
such that he could give freer vent to his feelings 
and allow Thady more scope. The known 
sympathy of Anne for her nephew had embol- 
dened the Jacobites, and the continuous plotting 
on behalf of the exiled prince seemed so near 
fruition that they became more open in their op- 
position to the authorities. Ireland in particular 
had never settled down under the new domina- 
tion, and the powers were in continual armed 
conflict with the natives, who, at no time 
submissive, had become aggressive. They were 
ever harassed between anxiety, to do their duty 
and fear of the impending change which would 
bring ruin on them for too zealous adherance to 
that duty. This state of aflfairs had culminated 
in 1 7 14, when the machinations of Boling- 
broke and Oxford for the succession of James 
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appeared at the point of being crowned with 
success. 

On the particular day at which this story 
begins, Thady had been in the town of Limerick. 
His exaggerated air of importance, coupled with 
his shabby clothing, had drawn upon him the 
attention of some of the garrison, whose taunts 
and jeers roused his fiery temper to such a pitch 
that he had cast caution to the winds. His 
retorts were somewhat too outspoken for safety, 
and the result was that an officer, who chanced 
to be within hearing, had ordered his arrest. 

The soldiers, ill-tempered and soured by the 
constant strain of extra duty and the overt 
dislike of the people, were nothing loth to the 
easy capture of a rapparee ; but Thady was not 
at all of the same way of thinking. He struck 
the officer aside,, and snatching a musket from 
one of the men swung it vigorously to clear 
himself a way, and almost ere they were aware 
he had escaped. He fled rapidly through the 
narrow, tortuous streets, and reached the gates a 
moment in advance of the alarm. He slipped 
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through unchallenged ; then, hey for the open 
country and a dance to lead his pursuers ! A 
musket ball took his hat from his head as a 
forcible reminder that they were not lagging 
behind, and served, if need were, to hasten his 
flight. Some six or seven troopers had been sent 
in chase ; but he had got a fair start, and though 
at times they caught sight of him as he crossed 
the open or breasted a piece of rising ground, 
he maintained his advantage by superior know- 
ledge of that waste of swamp and woodland, till 
at length they decided to give up the pursuit as 
hopeless. He was nearing the hills, and once 
there they knew themselves less safe than their 
game. 

Thady rested on the hill, cursing and railing 
in impotent rage at having to run from the 
hated Englishry. He was at the height of his 
eloquence when a voice laughingly addressed 
him, — 

* Sure, Thady, it's the fine way of talking you 
have* The poor sodgers must be frightened out 
of their lives entirely.' 
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He turned rapidly to meet the glance of a 
pair of mischievous, laughing eyes, set in as fair 
a face as Ireland held. He blushed somewhat 
sheepishly, for though he was as ready with his 
tongue among the girls as with his fists among 
the men, he always lost his speech in the pre- 
sence of Katty Ryan. 

*What could I do, Katty .^ They're seven 
to one, and not a thing have I to help me ; 
but,' and his eyes lit up with laughter at 
remembrance of the devious ways by which he 
had led his pursuers, * it's the sore and sorry 
men they are going back to Limerick.' 

* It's the fine runner you are, Thady ; but 
was that the way your uncle taught you. I'm 
thinking he did more running at them than 
away from them.' 

* But, Katty, what could I do .'* ' he asked, 
appealingly. 

* What do others no better than you do ? ' 
she answered, with scornful irrelevance. * What 
did my own cousin Desmond do ^ ' 

This was a sore point with Thady, for the 
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same Desmond had been recruited for Clare's 
Brigade some few months before, and was 
being continually thrown in his face. He also 
had ardently wished to go, but Jerry had 
peremptorily refused permission. 

* Desmond ! ' he cried. * It's many the good 
belting I've given . him, and, b' the powers ! 
the next time I meet him he won't know 
himself standing in his own shoes.' 

* Oh, it's the fine way indeed you have of 
doing things — with your tongue, Thady 
Halloran,' and laughing, mockingly, the girl 
turned from him into a pathway leading down 
the hillside. 

* Talking and doing, I'll show you some day. 
Mistress Katty Ryan ; and you yourself won't 
be the last to say it,' he shouted after her. 

She made no direct answer, but broke into 
song as she went, — 

i u T»l 



ril sell my rock, 1*11 sell my reel, 
I'll sell my only spinning wheel 
To buy for my love a sword of ste 



ining wneei 

a sword of steel ! ** ' 



And as the words came floating up to him 
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Thady made a great resolve, and swore to keep 
it, in spite of priest or uncle, in despite of 
all, that he would j oin the Wild Geese and 
take service with his countrymen in France. 

He turned and went his way, silent and 
dogged, and soon reached his uncle's house, 
a small and unpretending building lying in one 
of the innumerable glens which furrow the 
lower slopes of the Galtees. He pushed open 
the door with a salutation on his lips, but 
stopped short on the sill. The room was 
crowded with all the most notable men of the 
party in the district, and their whole attention 
appeared to be given to the conversation of 
two strangers who occupied the centre of the 
group. Thady's entrance was briefly recog- 
nised, and he quietly took a seat by a window, 
wondering what could be the reason of this 
unusual gathering. The two strangers he at 
once recognised as officers recruiting for the 
brigade — one tall, slight, and wearing his sober 
dress with a courtly air, bored and slightly 
contemptuous of the company in which he 
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found himself — was evidently the French officer 
sent to officially confirm the engagements 
made on behalf of his master by his companion, 
a rough, weather-beaten veteran of Clare's or 
Dillon's. Thady was not in the house many 
minutes till his uncle's sharp eyes discovered his 
dishevelled condition, and he inquired the cause. 
Thady told his story briefly, omitting the episode 
on the hill-top, and it was received with laughter 
and applause. * But we won't be always run- 
ning away from the sodgers,' he added, as he 
finished. 

* Truly, no,' remarked the French officer. 
*That would be a thousand pities.' 

Something in his manner attracted Thady 's 
attention, and he asked an explanation. 

* Well, my fine fellow, there is hope you may 
meet them, though not here, I fear.' 

Thady got no light from this reply, but his 
uncle broke in, abruptly, * It's no risin' there'll 
be 'here, Thady. Queen Anne's dead, and the 
Elector has been proclaimed king ; and, like the 
divii^s own fools that we are, we're not ready.' 
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' But my lords Bolingbroke and Oxford — ' 

* Like the rest of them, more ready with their 
tongues than their hand,' interrupted the old 
soldier. *Put out the priests and the fine 
gentlemen, mighty good men in their way, but 
no good out of their trade, and put the ould 
Brigade to the front and, be me soul, his 
Majesty'll be on his throne in a month ! ' 

' They are brave soldiers, no doubt ; but 
fortune seems scarcely to favour them as 
conquerors,' sneered the Frenchman. 

The old man jumped to his feet quivering 
with anger. * Then your master knows better, 
or you wouldn't be here. He knows the men 
who held Limerick whin his own daren't face 
the music ; and 'tis the ould Brigade which 
always gets the hottest places — at Cremona, at 
Landen, at Ramilies, at Malplaquet, and a 
hundred more. In Germany, and Flanders, and 
Italy, they were always first in the field ; and,' 
he added, bitterly, *they got many a good 
example to run.' 

The officer made a half-hearted apology to 
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the fiery veteran, who paid no attention to him, 
but sat down, muttering to himself, * Be me 
soul, it's sometimes I'm thinkin' weVe got on 
the wrong side in the fightin', though his 
Majesty — the saints bring him to his own ! — 
did well. But the Englishry are mighty fine at 
the game, an' little Dutch William was the jewel 
of them all. Don't I mind him well crossin' 
the Boyne, and leadin* his dragoons like a man 
at Landen where Sarsfield — God rest his soul ! — 
was killed, I saw him ride in the thick of it, 
his sword in his lift hand whin he couldn't hould 
it in his right, and the blue ribbon round his 
neck flyin' in tatters wi' the bullets that wint 
through it. Be the powers of Hivin, he was a 
man ! While Righ Shamus — the shoneen of the 
divil ! — he took us from the glory of it without 
the raisin' of a hand, all to guard him on the aisy 
road to Dublin. I'm thinkin' that — for sodgerin' 
anyway — the kings were on the wrong sides.' 

The company whispered among themselves -at 
the conclusion of this outbreak ; but Jerry over- 
heard them and turned on them fiercely. 
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* Is there a man among ye better or truer 
to the cause than meself ? I've stood by it 
this many a long day. I began in Clare's 
Dragoons, I was with Sarsfield at the Boyne and 
Aughrim and Limerick, and I helped to carry 
him off the field at Landen. I was in the thick 
of it with Sheldon's Horse wherever there was 
fightin' goin' ; and if it comes to fightin' agin 
ould Jerry Cantillon won't be the last man 
to draw sword. But I'll have me say as a 
sodger and one who knows what sodgerin' is. 
And here,' he said, laying his hand on Thady's 
shoulder, * I've a boy who'll be a better man 
than ever I was. You'll give him a horse in 
Sheldon's, major,' he added, turning to the'jrish 
officer, *and he'll act like his father— r the 
Hivins be his bed ! — did before him, and that's 
never to be the last aither in fun or fightin'. ' 

* Thady, boy,' he continued, and the old man's 
voice quavered in spite of himself, * they'll carry 
on the same ould game here ; but you'll go with the 
other boys to fill the ranks in the ould regiments, 
and be an honour to Ireland whatever befalls you.' 
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Thady listened astounded at this news, which 
came so suddenly and in unlooked-for accord with 
his own resolve that he could not find a word to 
say. 

The French officer looked him over critically, 
and remarked that, with a little polishing, he 
would doubtless make a good soldier for His 
Majesty of France. 

* It's more likely he'll do a little polishing on 
his own account,' said Jerry, with a chuckle. 
' But we'll go and have a look at your squad ; ' 
and as the party left the house he explained 
to Thady that the strangers were the Chevalier 
d'Estrelles, of the French King's Household 
Troops, the famous Maison du Roi, and Major 
Barrett of Jerry's old regiment, once Sheldon's, 
now Nugent's Horse. They had been recruit- 
ing for the Brigade, and were now on their way 
to the coast to take passage for France. 

' Thady,' he said, * I'm sorry to lose you, for 
I thought there'd be work and plenty for you at 
home, but there's nothing left for it now but to 
fly with the Wild Geese ; and, anyway, you'd have 
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to after this new piece of divilment. It's bad 
enough to strike an officer, but it's the divil and 
all whin a rebel has the doin' of it. You won't 
be safe a minit in the country, for they'll have 
to be makin' an example of you for their own 
sakes.' 

The rendezvous of the recruits was a secluded 
hollow about half a mile from the house. Some 
thirty of them were gathered there, principally 

young men and of the most diverse appearance — 
some clad in all the finery of the times, others 
more soberly, and others again in a wild ragged- 
ness which made it seem impossible ever to turn 
them into smart, well-dressed soldiers of the 
famous Brigade. That they were all under the 
influence of strong emotion was evident from 
their aspect, which was as varied as their dress. 
Some appeared to be possessed by the wildest 
exultation, others strode moodily up and down, 
and a few sat on the ground weeping and cursing 
the lot which drove them to exile from their 
coimtry ; but these last were none the less re- 
solved, and, it might safely be predicted, would 

B 
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not be the least worthy recruits to their regi- 
ments. The great majority, however, were 
elate at the prospect of joining the ranks of some 
of the finest troops in Europe. 

Jerry greeted them heartily. *Well, boys, 
it's the fine journey I wish you, and your belly- 
ful of fightin* at the end of it ; and I hope 
you'll all be an honour to your country. I've 
brought you another, though, if you ask me, 
it's mighty little bringin' he wanted,' and he 
pushed Thady forward. 

The new recruit was welcomed with a shout 
which the chevalier tried in vain to stay. Dis- 
covery meant the loss of a fine batch of men 
for his master, and a possible speedy exit from 
this world for himself. Major Barrett watched 
him with a smile, while Jerry lifted his hand. 
*Be aisy in your mind, M. d'Estrelles. The 
sodgers are far enough away ; they won't be on 
us till mornin', and thin they'll find the birds 
they're after gone.' 

* Boys, I'll send you up a keg of the rale stufF 
to put some spirit in you for the march, while 
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we're havin' a deoch-an-dhurrus at the house 
below, for it's gettin' late, and the night'U soon 
be dark on the hills.' 

This announcement was greeted with another 
shout, and the old man and his friends started 
to return to the house, the chevalier inwardly 
chafing and fuming at the reckless indifference of 
these Irishmen, who proposed in the midst of un- 
known perils, to spend half the night in a carouse. 

Thady, at a word from his uncle, hurried on 
ahead to make preparation. As he neared the 
door he met Katty, who, when she caught sight 
of him, began to sing mockingly, — 

' " Now my love he goes to France, 
To try his fortune to advance ; 
If he ere comes back 'tis but a chance ! " ' 

' So, Thady,' she said, breaking her song short, 
* you've thought better of it, and mean to do 
more than talking.' 

Thady stopped, bursting with anger at the 
pretty witch who seemed to divine his every 
action, even his thoughts. * Yes, Katty Ryan, 
I'm goin' to France, and I'll do my duty like a 
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man, whether I ever come back or not ; and 
you won't be the last one to say it, too, Katty 
Ryan.' 

* Talking again, Thady,' and, dropping a 
curtsey, she passed on her way, and left him 
to enter the house indignant and ashamed, and 
yet with a sore feeling which he could not 
explain, wounded more by her carelessness of 
his fate than her taunts and jeers. 

His uncle and the rest of the company came 
crowding in at his heels, augmented in number 
by several newcomers who had got word of the 
meeting, and hurried to hear the news. They 
trampled in over the stone-flagged floor, almost 
filling the big living-room. There were many 
old soldiers of Mountcashel's Brigade in the 
gathering ; and as the drink went round speech 
was loosened, and the babel waxed ever louder 
with the clash of tongues reciting the deeds of 
days gone by. In the midst of it Jerry sprang 
ta his feet and called upon the piper to produce 
his instrument. * Play up, ye divil ; play up 
*' The Day we beat the Germans at Cremona." * 
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The piper played the inspiriting air with a 
vigour which would have done credit to the 
* piper who played before Moses ' ; and Jerry, 
producing the sword he had carried in Sheldon's, 
told many a stirring tale of the fights where he 
had borne it, with ever and again a call on the 
piper for some air recalling the events. The 
excitement was at its greatest when the door 
was pushed open, and Katty Ryan stood on the 
threshold, flushed and panting. 

' Jerry Cantillon,* she cried, * hold your silly 
old tongue, and get out of this every mother's 
son of you. The redcoats are coming.' 

There was an immediate movement to the 
door ; but Jerry had had a long training to 
promptitude, and had not forgotten it. 

' Hould on, ye omadhauns^' he shouted, *or 
maybe it's from the fryin' pan into the fire 
you'll be goin'.' 

This put a sudden stop to the stampede, and 
during the momentary lull, he inquired, * Tell 
us your story, Katty. How many are there, 
and how far off are they ? ' 
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* I only saw ten dragoons and an officer. 
They came up on me at the foot of the hill, and 
asked the way. I told them to go round by 
the black boreen, so as to delay them and give 
me time to warn you and the boys in the 
hollow ; but I saw a man with them who maybe 
knows the way, a little black butty of a fellow.' 
' His soul to the divil, but I know him 
well,' cried a voice ; ' t he black traitor, Paddy 
Denihan, the informe r.' 

There was a wild howl of execration at this, but 

Jerry silenced it peremptorily. ' It's after Thady 

they are, or there'd be more of thim. Katty, girl, 

get out of this as fast as ye can ; and you, boys, 

scatter over the hill, and pass the word to the Wild 

Geese to meet the major and the chevalier here at 

Burke's Cross by the abbey when the coast's clear.' 

His directions came too late. Katty had 

irely turned in the doorway when the clatter 

hoofs was heard as the troopers' horses 

ambled up the steep, rough roadi and she shut 

e door quickly, and turned back into the house, 

'We must face it out, boys,' smd the major, 
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taking the word for the first time ; and looking 
round, he added, with a laugh, * It'll give some 
of you your first taste of soldiering. Get ready 
any arms you have, close the door and keep 
clear of it.' 

As he spoke, the troopers drew up on the 
road without, and one of them dismounted and 
knocked imperiously at the door. Katty had 
merely swung it to hastily, and it opened with 
the force of the blows ; and they could all 
see an oflicer standing on the threshold, the 
light from within glinting on his ornaments 
and accoutrements. He stood for a moment 
amazed at the unexpected assembly, where in 
all probability he had expected to find only the 
usual household, or a deserted nest. He was a 
brave man, however, and quickly recovering 
himself, he advanced a few paces into the room, 
and looked sharply round. 

* What is the meaning of this gathering } I 
summon you immediately to disperse.' 

There was neither answer to his question 
nor movement to his command. A couple of 
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troopers appeared in the doorway behind him, 
and he continued, * I require you to deliver up 
to me, without resistance, the person of Thaddeus 
Halloran, who is charged with uttering seditious 
and treasonable speech, and resisting the officers 
of His Majesty in the execution of their duty.* 

' To the divil with your Majesty ; we know 
no king but King James here,' cried a voice. 

* Sergeant, arrest that man,* said the officer 
quietly, pointing out the speaker. 

* Stop ! * cried Major Barrett,* ' a word with 
you. We are a few friends met here for a social 
cup and song ; and it is ill to stir up angry 
feeling. We know nothing of the man you are 
searching for ; and as for that drunken fool there, 
he'll be sorry for his tongue when he's sober.' 

* I have no wish to disturb this remarkable 
social party,* replied the officer ; * but I must 
do my duty. I have sure information that the 
man I seek resides in this house, and that he was 
seen approaching it some hours since. Trooper 
Smith,' he called, and one of the men at the door 
stood forward, * can you identify the fellow } ' 
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' Yes, sir,' replied the soldier, pointing to Thady. 

* There he is, standing beside the young girl.* 

* Then arrest him in the King's name.' 

The two soldiers were about to advance, 

when Major Barrett again spoke. *I have 

told you that the man you want is not here ; 

and I may remind you, captain, that our social 

party is a large one.' 

For reply the officer drew his sword, and said, 

* Sergeant, do your duty.' 

The dragoons tried to press through the 
company to Thady, but were met by a quiet, 
decided resistance. The feelings of all had 
risen to fever heat. The officer turned, and 
was about to utter some command to his men 
outside, when the major cried, * Now ! ' and 
the two soldiers were overpowered and pinned 
to the floor before they could resist. 

The officer sprang back. ' Fire ! ' he cried. 

* Shoot down every man who tries to escape.' 
And three shots rang out simultaneous with 
cries of pain which rose sharp above the sudden 
tumult. The momentary check enabled him to 
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retreat and take up his stand with his men at 
a little distance from the house. Those within 
had made a rush for the door, and two or three 
had succeeded in making their way out, when 
a second volley caused those behind to recoil. 
At this Major Barrett and the chevalier leaped 
out, sword in hand, closely followed by Thady. 
They escaped, though the mark of the lighted 
doorway brought their fate to several men, who 
fell across the sill, rendering egress still more 
difficult to those within. Before the troopers 
had time to reload, the major and his com- 
panions were upon them, and were soon backed 
by their friends. Swords and cudgels were 
freely used, and the cool, still air rang with the 
noise of shouts and curses and cries of pain. 
The contest was sharp, and the troopers, 
though pressed by more than twice their 
number, made a desperate fight for it. They 
had the advantage of being well armed ; but 
their opponents had the courage of desperation, 
knowing that, if captured, it would go hard with 
them for armed resistance to the law. The 
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victory, in spite of this, might have rested with 
the soldiers had not the balance been decisively 
turned by the sudden appearance on the scene 
of the band of recruits. The soldiers were 
overborne and defeated by sheer weight of 
numbers. The captain fought stoutly, dis- 
daining to surrender to rebels till confronted 
by the chevalier, who, with consummate ease, 
disarmed him, when he was at once secured. 

The victors had not escaped without payment 
for their triumph. Six of them had been killed 
outright — one in the house, and the others in 
attempting to leave it ; and about a dozen were 
wounded, two or three of them seriously. 
Two of the dragoons were dead, and not one 
of the survivors, with the exception of the two 
men overpowered in the house, had escaped 
without injury. The wretched informer had 
been captured at the outset as he was attempt- 
ing to escape, and was summarily despatched, 
despite his frantic appeals for mercy — there 
was too long a score to his credit. 

Jerry had got a sword thrust through the 
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breast and lay, on the ground bleeding pro- 
fusely ; and Thady knelt beside him, trying 
vainly to staunch the wound, and sobbing 
bitterly. 

'Hould your whisht,* the old man said. 
*Sure it's best this way. I couldn't stay in 
the ould coimtry, anyway, after this night's 
work, and I'm too ould now to keep me place 
in the squadron. I niver thought I'd have 
such a fine endin'.' 

' Thady, child, take the ould blade and wear 
it like a man. There's not the stain of a dirty 
blow on it. Keep it for ould Jerry Cantillon's 
sake, and remimber never to hould your hand, 
open or shut, from friend or foe. Thady, 
hould me up ; I'm goin' fast ; but I've lived 
me day, and oh, the sights I've seen ! ' 

The dying man's head drooped, and his eyes 
grew dim ; but with a sudden effort he swung 
himself up on his elbow, his face aglow, his 
eyes blazing with old memories of the clash 
and roar of battle thronging through his 
wandering brain. * Play up,' he cried ; * play 
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up the old tune. Be the might of Malachi, we 
have thim now, boys ! Steady, ye divils ! ' 
His head fell, and he rolled over— dead. 

Some of the men helped Thady to carry his 
uncle*s body into the house. He found before 
him some women and a priest attending to the 
wounded and the dying ; and to them he left 
the charge of the sad last offices to the dead. 
He had no time for long farewell. The affray 
was too serious not to bring heavy reprisals ; 
and he was already specially marked out by the 
authorities. 

Major Barrett had received the officer's 
pledge that he would not raise the alarm or 
attempt to follow them for the space of an 
hour. He had given it under compulsion to 
save the lives of his men, as he saw the mad 
crowd were only with the greatest difficulty 
restrained from wreaking summary vengeance 
upon them all. He was an honourable man, 
and the major trusted him implicitly, though 
he shrewdly surmised that the authorities 
would not favourably regard the keeping of 
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covenant with rebels. The party then scattered 
singly, and in twos and threes, among the hills, 
the older men to hiding-places, the recruits to 
make their way to the next trysting-place on 
their road to Bantry, where they were to em- 
bark for France. 

A few days later Thady stood on the deck 
of a small schooner watching the receding coast 
of Ireland. The die was cast, his dearest wish 
was about to be realised ; but it occupied no 
place in his thoughts. He lived once more 
through that wild night, and knelt again by the 
old man's side. He thought, too, of Katty's 
tearful face as she bade him good-bye, and 
entreated him to believe she had never meant 
all the sharp words she had smd to him. But 
all these things lay behind him now for ever. 
He was only one of the Wild Geese, who took 
their flight by stealth to the friendly coast of 
France, without a friend or relative, without 
hooe or prospect beyond his own wit and 

;ngth of arm, alone to carve his way in the 

■Id — a mere soldier of fortune. 



II 



A LESSON IN FENCING 



The voyage of the Seven Virgins was unevent- 
ful and slow. France and England were at 
peace, but the times were ominous with menace 
of a Jacobite rising, and a sharp watch was 
kept for all vessels suspected of illicit commerce 
between the two countries. They were chased 
and searched on little provocation when sighted 
in coast waters ; but once well at sea passed 
without let, though more than suspected to 
carry contraband of war in levies for the Irish 
troops abroad. The Seven Virgins^ however, 
contrived to slip away from Bantry unperceived 
by the Government cruisers ; and, though there 
were one or two alarms ere she got clear of the 
coast, much to Thady*s disappointment, they 

proved unfounded. 
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The recruits wandered haplessly in the waist, 
hating the lurching, swinging planks which 
baulked their uncert^n feet, cursing the sea and 
all ships thereon, even France and the Brigade, 
the remoter causes of their present wretchedness, 
and longing for the steady earth once more. 
Major Barrett cheered and heartened them with 
a jesting sympathy which appealed strongly to 
the irrepressible humour of his countrymen, who, 
never found themselves too sore or sorry to 
resist a temptation to laughter. The chevalier, 
however, mocked and flouted them most wittily, 
to his own great relish, till his companion 
warned him that angry men might easily for- 
get the qualms of sickness. ' You have seen one 
example of their recklessness,' the major said, 
* and you might not find it pleasant to be cause 
of another.' D'Estrelles shrugged his shoulders, 
and turned away to try his wit on Thady ; 
but the latter was too deep in memories 
of his country, and of the brave old man 
who had nurtured him in his simple faith of 
loyalty and honour, and whose death had dis- 
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pelled for ever many a bright dream of a 
laurelled hero returning for his meed of praise ; 
and he let the shafts fly by unheeded, all 
unconscious of the pretty epigrams wasted on 
his dulness. 

When Thady came on deck the following 
day, one of the seamen pointed out to him the 
coast of France, low-lying, cloud-like, along 
the far horizon. He leaned against the 
vessel's side, intently gazing, as if he would 
read from that dim line the new life and for- 
tunes which there awaited for his coming, and 
hopes, regrets, vain longings, and resolutions 
perhaps more vain, clashed and wrangled in his 
thoughts, when again the chevalier broke in 
unpleasantly on his solitude. 

*So, my gallant young friend, you look 

eagerly to France, the land of promise, which 

tempts your countrymen across the perils of 

deep waters. You hope to find it worth the 

trouble. Well, so it is, but to men worthier 

than the whiners here.' 

'Sir,' said Thady, turning on him quickl)-, 

c 
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* your land, from what I hear, is indeed a land of 
promise rather than performance ; and it is not 
altogether to increase its glory that we lands- 
men dare the seas/ and he lifted his hand to 
the white cockade now fastened to his hat. 
And as for the whiners — well, you know they 
can do more than whine/ 

* Brave words, but in France we want more 
than brave words.' 

*Then, by my faith, you'll get more,' retorted 
Thady, hotly. 

*Well,' replied D'Estrelles, pointing to the 
shivering crowd who had hurried on deck at 
the welcome cry of land ; ' but yonder trem- 
bling wretches seem poor subjects for the pay 
of His Majesty.' 

' Great pay ! ' said Major Barrett, who had 
come up unperceived — * fight your battles and 
win no honour, do your hard work, and for 
reward get all the more to do. Shame, M. le 
Chevalier ! You know what the Irish regiments 
have done ; and it's a sorry joke to twit the boy 
with his big faith. My soul ! but it's the way 
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with us Irishmen to talk big, though His 
Majesty's enemies know well that it's not all 
talk. Leave the boy to himself. It's not 
the pleasant thoughts he's carrying with him ; 
but he'll be none the worse of that.' 

*Some pleasant ones among them too, I 
ween,' rejoined the Frenchman, with a smile. 
* What of that blue-eyed wench who sighed and 
sobbed so prettily at parting } Dame ! but the 
women might almost make one wish to visit 
your wild country. Lacking, indeed, the fine 
distinction, the gracious courtesy, of France, 
but most bewitching fair. In truth, I would be 
fain to woo yon lass to my own pleasure.' 

The light words galled Thady beyond endur- 
ance. ' Brave words, brave words,' he sneered 
in mimicry ; ' but there you might find the 
performance not match the promise.' 

' Ah ! ' then I presume I should have to count 
with you .? ' said D'Estrelles, amused to see how 
deep his jests had cut. ' Trust me, my rustic 
friend, a woman sets but little store on boys.' 

* And trust me, you popinjay ! ' cried Thady, 
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dropping all semblance of restraint in his rage, 
*that if you dare sully her name with your 
ribald words TU ram them down your throat/ 

The Frenchman started angrily, for few men 
would have dared to say as much to him ; but 
the sport was too good to be lightly spoiled, 
and, spreading his hands abroad, as if deprecat- 
ing such ill-bred hastiness, he continued, ' You 
jump far and fast ; but, since you will have it 
so, I'll wager that should I ever return to 
Ireland I'll lure her with a finger-beck to follow 
me to France, or to the world's end. How like 
you that ? ' 

* So ! ' and Thady would have struck him 
had not Barrett caught and held his arm. 

D'Estrelles laughed at his anger, though 
his own temper was now nigh past control. 
* You crow loud, and your spurs want clipping. 
It is well for you that yon coast is still some 
miles away, or you might find the penalty for 
raising your hand a heavy one. The provost- 
marshal attends well and swiftly to such little 
foibles in our army of France.' 
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Thady fumed and fretted at this threat, which 
implied that he was entitled to no better treat- 
ment than the meanest wretch who carried a 
musket ; but Major Barrett still held him by 
the arm, and answered for him. 

' M. le Chevalier,' he said, sharply, ' here 
is no question of the provost-marshal. M. 
Halloran has not yet entered into any engage- 
ment with His Majesty ; and he can meet you 
on equal terms, if he so desires it.' 

* If he so desires it } — a country lout ! ' and 
D'Estrelles laughed softly to himself, as if at 
the exquisite humour of the proposition. 

' He does desire it,' answered Thady, master- 
ing his anger with shame at himself for his 
childish outburst under the taunts of this 
even-tempered mocker ; and quietly releasing 
his arm from Barrett's hold he flicked his 
finger against the Frenchman's cheek. ' Brave 
words, M. le Chevalier, and whatsoever it 
please you to follow them.' 

D'Estrelles flushed with rage, and, dropping 
his outward courtesy of manner, turned angrily 
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to his brother officer. ' You keep your recruits 
well in hand. Am I to praise you, Major 
Barrett ? * 

'He is no recruit/ replied the latter, im- 
patiently ; ' and for the love of Heaven, let 
us have done with talking and come to 
doing.' 

* When you will. This evening on the dunes 
he may come for his last fencing lesson ; ' and, 
with a malignant glance at Thady, D'Estrelles 
turned on his heel and left them. 

When he had gone Barrett's coolness sud- 
denly deserted him, and he swore volubly. 

' The dirty murderer ; he wants to put 
another nick on his sword, and at the ex- 
pense of a raw boy. God forgive me for 
saying that same, for the man is no coward ; 
but it is murder, murder, and damn you for 
a fool, Mike Barrett! You drove the boy on. 
By the saints, I'll call him out myself, and 
kill him ; ' and again he taxed the resources of 
a luridly descriptive vocabulary, culled from 
half a dozen languages, only to end im- 
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potently, ' and if you could, Michael Barrett, 
you'd be the proudest man in Nugent's Horse.' 

Thady listened, bewildered, to the ravings 
of the usually taciturn old soldier, and, as the 
latter paused to collect himself for another 
outbreak, inquired the cause of it all. 

'Sure, sure, can't you see? He'll kill you 
as na;te and as clane as a whistle. You're as 
good as dead already, for the thundering 
blackguard is the first swordsman in France.' 

' And what of that ? ' answered Thady, with 
the boastful confidence of youth and ignorance. 
' I'm not the second in Ireland ! ' 

'.Listen to that now,' cried the major in 
desperation. ' Not the second in Ireland ! 
What the divil do you know ? ' he asked, 
vehemently. 'All the sword-play of an old 
dragoon good enough for the rough and 
tumble of the field ! But where have you 
learned to take your place on the terrain ? 
Not the second in Ireland ! O Lord, listen to 
him ! and not a man in it knows a trick of 
the duello younger than three years. Thady 
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Halloran, I tell you, you don't know a blade 
from a hilt when you stand up to this man.' 

* Faith,' said Thady, nothing abashed, 'I 
know them well, and I'll teach him, too, 
where the point is.' 

' It can't be, Thady, my lad, it can't be. 
We must get out of it somehow.' 

' Divil a step that's not in,' was the cheerful 
reply ; ' for if I'm behind the times, it's little 
backward I'll be at taking a lesson. Come, 
major, I want a friend. You'll look on, and 
I'll warrant you'll have a good word for my 
sword-play.' 

Major Barrett, though very naturally anxious 
for the honour of his young countryman, had 
not had the slightest desire that the affair 
should come to anything serious, and had 
trusted in some way to find a loophole of 
escape from the awkward position ; but now 
Thady upset all by his obstinacy, and he also 
found himself in no small degree to blame. 
Thady, with serene confidence in his prowess, 
would not be baulked of his fun, and told 
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Barrett so plainly, adding coaxingly, and as 
if holding out a sop to the wounded feelings 
of the latter, 'Sure, I wouldn't be wronging 
you ; for, major, dear, you can share in the 
dance with the chevalier's friend.' 

The old soldier threw up his hands, and, 
cursing him for an obstinate young fool, went 
oiF in an atmosphere of inflammatory language 
to prepare for the disembarkation of his 
recruits. 

Some hours later found Thady and Major 
Barrett at dinner with a number of officers 
from the detachment of the Irish regiment 
stationed in the town. The chevalier had 
parted from them immediately upon landing ; 
but he had not forgotten his engagement, as 
in the midst of the dinner an officer of the 
Chevaux Legers was announced to discuss the 
preliminaries, and make all necessary arrange- 
ments. Major Barrett, in consequence of his 
position, was unable to act for Thady ; but 
that made no difficulty, as half the company 
at once offisred their services. Thady was 
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deliberating as to whom he shoiild choose, 
when he caught sight of a scarlet coat pass- 
ing in the street, and made a sudden dash 
for the door. 

One or two smiled at his seeming hasty 
retreat, and said that he had effectively solved 
the dilemma ; but Barrett silenced them with 
the dry remark that he did not wish his young 
friend to have more than one affair on Ids hands 
in the meantime. 

' Faith,' said another officer, who was loung- 
ing at the window, ' it's more like running after 
his colleen he is. Barrett, is it the girls you're 
putting into the uniform of the brigade now ? 
Look at him.' 

The company crowded to the window, and 
saw Thady, radiant with delight, returning to 
the inn, arm in arm with a young officer of 
Clare's, who was no other than the very same 
Desmond he had so direfully threatened a i&vi 
brief days before. The two young men 
intered the room together, and Thady at 
ince introduced Desmond to the emissary 
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from D'Estxelles, and left them to adjust the 
preluding formalities. 

When all had been satisfactorily arranged, 
and the officer departed, Thady and Desmond 
had to submit to a storm of good-humoured 
banter from the older men, who laughed con- 
sumedly at their swaggering airs. The com- 
pany, however, soon left them in peace, and 
turned to the more absorbing discussion of 
the rumoured invasion of England, and their 
hopes of active service, and the chances of 
replacing the Stuarts on the throne ; but, 
even here, among men who were suiFering 
for their convictions in poverty and exile, 
Thady noted that though the cause was 
warmly advocated and the King toasted with 
enthusiasm, there was an under-current of 
contempt for the personal character of their 
nominal chiefs. He saw tjiat the real heroes 
of these men were their own ^e^ders, Dillon, 
and Nugent, and O'Brien, and the gallant 
Marshal Duke of Berwick* 

He rapidly lost interest as the conversation 
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descended to the obscure technicalities of detail, 
and turned to the relation of more engrossing 
personal matters with his friend, who in turn 
dilated upon the glory of his profession, and 
in particular of the regiment of Clare, striving 
to dazzle Thady by an imposing display of 
knowledge of the world and men and women, 
and suffering therefor many sly allusions to 
his larva state in Ireland not many months 
before. 

At length the somewhat anxiously-awaited 
hour was near, and the two young men rose 
to make their way to the meeting place among 
the dunes beyond the town. They were 
followed by Major Barrett and some of his 
friends ; but the majority of the company 
remained behind, loth to disturb themselves 
for a duel, the result of which they regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. 

The chevalier and his friend were before 
them on the ground, and the former, after a 
formally ceremonious greeting, drew apart, and 
looked on contemptuously indifferent while 
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the seconds made their arrangements! Thady 
was not in the least depressed or fearful ; 
but he now more truly realised the position 
into which he had been led by his obstinate 
foolhardiness, and summoned all his energy 
to play well his part. He made his pre- 
parations carefully and deliberately, and as 
he threw ofF his coat, the keen sea air 
smote pleasantly on his body, bracing and 
strengthening him that it seemed he drew in 
confidence with its breath. His demeanour 
was closely watched by Major Barrett and his 
friends, who nodded to each other approv- 
ingly. 

'Desmond,' he said, as he took his sword, 
' I've no farewells to leave, for I mean to carry 
my own messages. Now to work ; I want my 
lesson / 

D'Estrelles soon discovered that he had to 
deal with no mere country fencer, and he took 
a vindictive pleasure in allowing Thady oppor- 
tunities to display his skill. Desmond's face 
brightened, his hopes went up, and he began 
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to lose the fear engendered by the Frenchman's 
fame as a swordsman ; but the others, with 
greater knowledge of the game, saw that the 
swordsman was but playing with a clever 
beginner. Thady also was conscious of this, 
and it made him all the more cautious and 
alert to watch for a sudden change of tactics. 
He had not long to wait. D'Estrelles tired 
of his jest and grew impatient, and though 
still fencing with graceful, careless-seeming 
ease, engaged more closely ; but Thady, very 
much to his surprise, parried successfully, if 
somewhat clumsily, one of his best attacks, 
and after a few passes, returned him the self- 
same stroke. This audacity was intolerable. 
He forgot he was playing with a country 
lout, and put forth all his skill. The blades 
locked, and Thady felt as if his- wrist would 
break as he tightened his grip on the hilt. 
His guard was broken, and the chevalier, 
with angry haste, recovered and would have 
run him through ; but Barrett, who had un- 
consciously drawn nearer than strict etiquette 
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might allow, divined the stroke, and whipping 
out his sword struck up D'Estrelles's point. 

The latter turned on him fiercely, with a taunt, 
and the Irishman answered with no less heat. 

* You- know Michael Barrett better ; but, 
honour or not, I won't stand by to see the lad 
murdered. He played well. He is the first 
who ever held his sword against that twist of 
yours, and, by the Lord of Heaven, I'll not see 
him shamed ! Thady, put up your sword ; and 
if the chevalier here is not pleased, why, then, 
I'm entirely at his service.' 

Thady indignantly protested, and there was 
almost a wrangle between them, the chevalier 
looking on with a sneer which incensed Thady, 
and knit him all the firmer to his determination 
to see the affair to its conclusion, though now 
well convinced that the chances in his favour 
were but slender. 

*Your ypung friend has the more under- 
standing. Major Barrett. Leave him, and 
when he has had his lesson I am quite at 
your service.' 
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Thady stepped to his place with a quiet 
resolution which was new to his character ; but 
the events of the past few days, culminating in 
this duel, which for the first time, quietly and 
without parade, brought him face to face with 
death, had gone far to discipline the reckless 
daring of the boy to the cool courage of the 
man. He looked his opponent squarely in the 
face, and answered him in steady, even tones, 
with excusably little of the bravado of the 
Irishman and of youth. 

' Sir,' he said, ' I take the lesson to its end, 
for there was never a Halloran yet who drew 
back from what he had once set hand to ; but, 
if I live, I swear, by the bright steel I hold, to 
teach you that a bully's sword is a poor sub- 
stitute for the honour of a gentleman.' 

D'Estrelles flushed with rage, and with a look 
on his face which boded little good to Thady, 
raised his sword. The blades engaged, and 
almost ere the watchers could say that it were 
done, the Frenchman's point flashed irresistible 
and unopposed to its mark. 
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Thady reeled, clutching at his breast, then 
with a wild scream he flung his clenched hands 
above his head and fell headlong to the ground. 

Desmond threw himself down beside his friend 
in a passion of grief and horror, but Barrett 
pulled him roughly out of the way and pro- 
ceeded to make a hasty, but skilled and accurate, 
examination of the wound. 

* I've seen worse,' he cried. ' The black of 
your nail and he was finished ; but, the saints 
be praised ! it's not his last fight yet.' 

D'Estrelles, who stood sullenly wiping his 
sword a little way off, shrugged his shoulders 
and moved slowly away. If he were wanted, 
he kept no man waiting ; but he felt he had 
had enough for that day. He went unnoticed, 
for all interest was now centred on the lad who 
had faced and shamed the renowned D'Estrelles 
and still lived. 

It was many a weary day till Thady was 
sufficiently recovered to continue his journey 
to Paris ; and the King perforce had to wait his 
homage, and Nugent's a recruit. He had ample 
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time for thought, and it had much to feed on ; 
but it was most often the duel and its cause 
which occupied his brain. He puzzled himself 
to find the stroke which had darted within his 
guard with so easy mastery ; and again, in sober 
earnest, he repeated and confirmed the vow that 
he would some day avenge the insulted honour 
of his countrywoman, and wipe out the stain of 
his defeat. 



Ill 

GOD SAVE KING JAMES ! 

Thady Halloran found the air of Paris far 

from encouraging to his Jacobite enthusiasm. 

The Regent, while personally sympathising with 

the misfortunes of the exiled Stuarts, was but 

lukewarm in advocacy of their cause. Indeed, 

he was most averse to disturb the existing peace 

by active interference in a quarrel which offered 

little or no prospect of advantage to France. 

The Court and the populace were less equivocal 

in their attitude, and regarded with cynical 

indifference the embarrassment and plaints of 

St Germains and its multitude of needy 

partisans. 

He therefore made no long stay in the 

capital, but hurried on to Bar, which was then 

the centre of the party activity in view of the 
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preparations tor the rising in Scotland, which 
was to be led by the Chevalier de St George in 
person. The young prince was surrounded by 
a crowd of pimps and flatterers, enthusiasts and 
spies, who, it must be confessed, found readier 
access to his presence than the more capable and 
devoted adherents of his cause. Thady, with- 
out distinction of wealth or rank to add strength 
and lustre to the party, soon discovered that the 
mere off^er of loyal service was no passport to 
favour, or even recognition ; and but for the 
opportune arrival of Colonel Nugent he might 

have retired disheartened and disappointed to 
tender his sword elsewhere. Nugent, who had 
known his father, and who had also heard of 
him, with high commendation, from the worthy 
Major Barrett, gave him kindly greeting, but 
had, with regret, to refuse his application for a 
place in the ranks of Nugent's Horse. The 
Irish troops, though nominally in the service of 
the Stuarts, were paid by France, and were 
organised and ruled in accordance with her 
requirements. The army was at that time 
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maintained on a peace footing, and there were 
only too many applicants for the few vacancies 
likely to occur on the roster of the small cavalry 
section of the Brigade. 

Colonel Nugent advised him that, if he did 
not wish to join any of the infantry regiments, 
he should return to the amusements of Paris. 
He hinted, with reference to the reported 
Scottish expedition, that he might have not 
over-long to wait ; and Thady, whose heart was 
set upon entering his uncle's old regiment, 
reluctantly acquiesced. 

The colonel procured him admittance to an 
audience with the King, whose service he had 
been educated to regard as the object of his 
unswerving devotion. He was charmed by 
the dignity and melancholy grace of the 
Chevalier ; and yet, despite his loyal fervour, 
he could not forbear some hasty qualms as he 
glimpsed at the indecision lurking in the lines 
of the narrow, proud face, the hint of the cold 
selfishness of the bigot and sensualist. These, 
however, were quickly forgotten in the flattery 
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of a few pleasant words of thanks and welcome, 
and he left the presence, if possible, a more 
ardent Jacobite than ever. 

Thady returned to Paris, where he spent 
most of his time at fencing-rooms and parade- 
grounds, or in the society of old soldiers of the 
Brigade, and though the company might be far 
from courtly, and the drinking and swearing 
hard, the code of honour was of more robust 
growth than obtained in the salons of the great 
and their emulators. He was sufficiently sup- 
plied with money, thanks to the foresight of 
his uncle as to such a possible necessity ; but 
his own hopes and aspirations were ample check 
on his impulses, and restrained him from follow- 
ing the example of many of the exiles, who, 
after squandering all their means, sank in 
desperation to the trade of bully and spadassin, 
and ended not unseldom on the wheel or 
scafFol^. 

At length came definite news of the rising in 
Scotland, and the departure of the Chevalier de 
St George from Lorraine. It was whispered 
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that he would pass through France, and that 
Lord Stair, the English Ambassador, had de- 
manded his arrest. It was added, indeed, that 
an officer had been despatched to intercept him, 
but with secret instructions to fail in his mission. 
However this may be, the Chevalier was not 
arrested, and later it was rumoured that he had 
been seen in the capital, and was about to visit 
the queen-mother, then staying at Chaillot. 

Thady became wildly excited as he heard 
that Colonel Nugent was with James, and 
determined that he would obtain an interview, 
and entreat that he might be allowed to accom- 
pany him at his own expense. He traversed 
every Jacobite haunt in eager quest of accurate 
information as to the movements of the 
Chevalier, but without success. He journeyed 
in hot haste to Chaillot ; but there no one 
either could or would give any answer to his 
impatient questions, till the fortunate indis- 
creetness of a babbling servant discovered to 
him that the Chevalier would travel to the coast 
as one of the household of the Marquis de 
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Breteul. Thady immediately took up his 
quarters at the inn in Nonancourt, and set 
himself to watch the roads leading from the 
chateau. Though fearful that he had missed his 
opportunity, he had in reality overrun his 
object, and had stayed some days in the little 
town before it was finally decided that James 
and his companions should travel under shelter 
of the liveries of M. de Breteul. 

Thady, one evening, returning to his inn 
jaded and hungry, found a stranger seated in 
his favourite corner by the fire. The new- 
comer was unmistakably English. He was 
plainly dressed, and bore himself with an 
exaggerated air of bluff good-humour, which 
but thinly cloaked an abrupt authority of 
manner characteristic of the soldier. He 
glanced sharply at Thady, and a momentary 
look of displeasure clouded his face as he 
perceived the white cockade worn by the latter. 
This, however, was unnoticed by Thady, who 
responded readily to his advances. 

Their conversation drifted naturally to dis- 
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cussion of the Jacobite rising, the stranger 
openly avowing that he adhered to the other 
side on the common-sense ground of expediency . 
He rallied Thady on his choice and his 
probable anxiety to take part in the campaign- 
ing. Thady, however, had been well tutored 
as to the danger of unguarded conversation 
with strangers. He had also a vague im- 
pression of having seen the man in other and 
very different circumstances ; and though quite 
possibly he was there in the interest of the 
Chevalier, it might equally well be that he 
was a Hanoverian spy. He therefore answered 
the casual questions of the stranger glibly and 
imperturbably, without arousing the slightest 
suspicion that they were being ingeniously 
evaded, and lamented that he was so utterlv 
unknown and unfavoured that he knew even 
less of the party schemes than many an 
outsider. 

* Well,' said the other, ' I'd wager a proper 
young fellow like you would obtain quicker 
advancement in the service of King George.' 
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* Maybe,' said Thady, in reply; *but it's 
the way of the Hallorans to be always where 
they'll get more kicks than ha'pence. Faith, 
I think there must have been more than one 
Halloran with King David when he went out 
to AduUam, and all for the fun of it.' 

'So, I might say, that if the Chevalier 
succeeds you -would side with King George.' 

*Divil a bit. Where there's a ruction a 
Halloran is sure to be ih it, for they are born 
with a liking for broken heads ; but they'll 
fight for their friend as long as he's got an 
enemy to face them ; and if he has none, by 
my soul ! they'll fight himself for the love 
of it.' 

' A very strange doctrine indeed.' 

* Maybe, but an Irish one, and one we always 
atct up tp-; I don't know but it's divilment ; 
but it's best to be with the side that is out, 
for, look ye, the man that is in can sit at his 
ease, but the man that is out must hammer at 
the door, and there's the more comfort in that, 
for his hands are kept busy.' 
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' Then I trust for your happiness that your 
king may long remain in his present condition.' 

* And here's confusion to that same,' replied 
Thady, springing to his feet, and emptying his 
glass. 

The stranger laughed and rose from his seat ; 
and though Thady pressed him urgently to 
remain and crack another bottle, he refused 
on the plea of fatigue, and retired to his 
chamber. Thady sat by the fire for some 
time, but the bottle stood by his elbow 
unheeded. 

*I wonder was he trying to draw me,' l^e 
thought. * There's a divil of a sly look in 
his eyes ; and I'd pledge my sword I've seen 
him where no true man ought to be.' But 
all his efforts to recall where he had seen the 
man before were unavailing, and at length, 
growing drowsy, he gave up the attempt. 

* Thady,' he said to himself, * you're asleep 
and dreaming already,' and he in turn rose 
and sought his chamber. 

He was awakened early the following morn- 
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ing by a vivid impression that someone was 
addressing him, but there was no one in the 
room. He turned round and closed his eyes, 
but again, and this time unmistakably, he heard 
the sound of voices in conversation, and a 
name was mentioned which most effectually 
roused him to wakefulness. He listened in- 
tently. The voices came from the adjoining 
chamber. He noticed a small panel loosened 
in the wainscotting of the wall near his bed, 
and cautiously inserting his fingers found it 
swung back easily on hinges, disclosing an 
opening which was carried right through the 
wall, but which was closed on the opposite 
side by another similar panel. This he dared 
not disturb through fear of detection, though 
most anxious to see who were the speakers. 
However, he was now enabled to hear the 
conversation with considerable distinctness, and 
he easily recognised the voice of his companion 
of the previous night. 

'The Regent will not act now,' he was 
saying ; * neither will he do so after our little 
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affair is carried out. There may be a show 
of diplomatic correspondence and protests, but 
the matter will end there. He is too anxious 
for peace to risk a war with England.* 

' But if we are discovered that will not save 
us. How if they make us the scapegoats, 
Douglas } ' asked another of the plotters. 

' Ah,' thought Thady, at mention of the 
name, * I have you now — Colonel Douglas, the 
dirty tool of my Lord Stair.' 

* Impossible,' replied the first speaker, who 
was indeed, as Thady surmised, Colonel Douglas, 
an attache of the English Embassy in Paris. 
* He will travel with a very small company 
in order to avert suspicion. Our plans are 
well laid ; the deed will be done rapidly, and 
we shall be far on our way before we are even 
suspected.' 

There were renewed objections, seemingly 
by two men, one of whom was French ; but 
Douglas silenced them by the dazzling prospect 
of the great reward ; and then, to Thady's 
bitter disappointment, some of the speakers 
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shifted their position, and he could only over- 
hear an occasional disconnected fragment of 
their conversation. 

Thady lay still striving to think, but 
unable to do more than realise that here was 
a plot to waylay and seize, if not assassinate, 
his king. He must act, and swifdy, but in 
what way? His first impulse was that he 
should try to warn the Chevalier, but he saw 
at once that he himself was well-known in 
the neighbourhood as a Jacobite ; and the three 
plotters, he gathered, were at the head of a 
large and well-organised band of ruffians ; and 
he would in all probability be intercepted or 
delayed till it was too late. He raved at him- 
self for his impotence, while he slipped from his 
bed and silently and rapidly drew on his clothes. 
He buckled on his sword, and looked well to his 
pistols, and for a moment he thought he might 
burst suddenly in upon the conspirators and 
overmaster them, but on reflection saw that 
the chance of success was almost hopeless. 

Fortunately his room lay nearest to the stair, 
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and he stole out without attracting attention. 
He had no clear conception as to how he 
should act, but the same sudden stress which 
had thrown his thoughts into confusion now 
induced a swift clarity of vision, and ere he 
had reached the foot of the stair he had 
resolved upon a plan of action, desperate 
certainly, but still with plausible hopes of 
success, against the designs of Douglas and 
his companions. 

He found the hostess in the common room, 
and taking her aside made her acquainted with 
what he had overheard. As he had expected, her 
womanly sympathy went out at once to the un- 
fortunate young prince who was thus dastardly 
threatened at the very outset of his gallant 
attempt to recover the throne of his fathers. 
Thady coloured the pict;ure a little by contrast- 
ing him with the heretical German usurper who 
had dispossessed him, and then told his plan. 
It was of the simplest. After serving the 
three men she was to slip out of the house, 
intercept any equipage with the livery of 
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M. de Breteul, and tell her story. In the 
meantime he would remain and endeavour to 
delay the plotters. How, he did not know ; 
but as he spoke his eyes fell upon the cloak 
he had left lying on the bench beside the 
fire, and he saw a way. He asked the hostess 
to bring him a fresh bottle ot wine, and 
pouring out some into a glass spilt it on the 
table to look as if the glass had been carelessly 
overset. He then instructed the woman to 
say that he had spent the night by the fire, 
and had insisted on having more wine when 
awakened by her entrance that morning. She 
comprehended and nodded, and he, after 
seeing that the butts of his pistols lay handy 
in his belt, wrapped the cloak about him and 
lay down on the bench. A few minutes later 
Douglas and his companions came into the 
room, and Thady felt that they were staring 
curiously at him. 

' Ah, messieurs/ the hostess said, * the poor 
young gentleman ; he was so tired, and he 
could not be roused after his wine. He was 
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stayed there all night, and this morning he 
called for another bottle, but dropped asleep 
agdn before he had half finished it. 'Tis 
pity, for he is so young.' 

She dropped a pan which she was carrying, 
and Thady stirred uneasily at the clatter, and 
growled some inarticulate sounds, as if dis- 
turbed in a drunken sleep. 

* A poor head,' said one of the men, with 
a laugh ; * but he seems to have made a 
manful attempt to master it.' Then added, 
* Let the fellow sleep ; he may be troublesome 
if wakened.' 

* He did seem somewhat overfond of the 
bottle,' replied Douglas, dubiously. * Well, 
let him lie there so long as he does not dis- 
turb us ' ; and Thady divined that he had been 
suspicious, and thought to pry closer. 

Fortunately they accepted the version given 
by the hostess, and sat down to table. The 
woman bustled about in attendance, for what 
seemed an interminable time to Thady, before 
she left the room, saying that she had business 
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in the basse-cour^ and that if the gentlemen 
should want for anything they had but to 
call upon one of the maids. 

Thady cautiously opened his eyes, and saw 
that the three men were seated about a table 
at the further end of the room, and well away 
from the door. They were so placed that 
none of them could see him without turning 
half-round in his chair ; and he blessed the 
quick wit of the hostess, who had seen to 
this happy arrangement. They seemed to 
have forgotten his presence, and laughed and 
chatted of the most ordinary matters, so that 
at times he almost doubted whether he had 
not dreamed the whole wild plot and wilder 
counter-plot. 

They were leisurely over their meal, and 
seemed inclined to linger with the bottle ; but 
Douglas spoke, — 

* I think, my friends, we had better set 
out. It would be well to see that all is 
ready ; and we must not let our chances slip 
for the sake of a glass or two.' 
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He moved in his chair to reach for his 
sword, which lay on the other side of the 
table, but was abruptly interrupted. Thady 
had seen his time was come. With a quick 
movement he had flung aside his cloak, and, 
leaping from the bench, put his back against 
the door. 

* Sit still,' he cried. ' I'll put a bullet 
through the first that moves ! ' 

The three men turned quickly in their 
seats, and saw him standing coolly facing them, 
a levelled pistol in one hand, while the other 
rested on the butt of a second in his belt. 

* Tricked ! ' said Douglas, * and by a boy.' 
His two companions sprang to their feet, 

and laid hands on their swords. There was 
a loud report, and the Frenchman fell with a 
bullet in his arm. 

* Winged,' laughed Thady ; * and I think 
that bird will lie where he dropped.' 

The Englishman leaped forward, but got 
the heavy pistol flung full in his face, and 
staggered back against the table. Douglas, 
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who had clutched at his sword, now turned 
with the drawn blade in his hand, only to find 
Thady smiling complacently at him over the 
barrel of the second pistol. 

' Be seated, Colonel Douglas,' he said politely ; 
' the game is mine, and I must see you keep the 
rules or, faith, I'll have to give you a sample of 
the doctrine we argued about so prettily last 
night. Be seated, sir.' 

There was no help for it ; so Douglas sank 

back in his chair, cursing horribly, and Thady 
requested his companions also to resume their 
seats. 

* I hold the cards this time,' he continued ; 
* and I think we'll wait here for that carriage 
you intended to meet by the way ; and maybe 
you'll be more easy in your minds if I tell 
you that I've sent the gentleman word not to 
expect you.' 

There was no reply, and the three men 
sat down, calling forth a sharp remonstrance 
from Thady as they tried to place themselves 
so as to conceal the movements of one of 
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their number. They maintained an unbroken 
silence, save for an occasional muttered curse, 
or a groan from the wounded Frenchman, but 
kept a furtive watch on their guardian, in 
the vain hope of finding him flagging in his 
vigilance. One of them shouted for help, but 
was reminded that it was useless, and that 
even if assistance did come it would arrive too 
late for at least one of their number. 

Thady leant against the door, keenly alert 
to all their movements, and, to judge by his 
smiling countenance, evidently thinking it the 
finest of jokes that he should be the hero of 
such a desperate undertaking ; but he kept his 
humour for his own private delectation, sparing 
his captives, save for an occasional sly hint 
that they were needlessly restive. He, too, 
grew weary of his watch as the minutes grew 
into hours, and it was with considerable relief 
that he heard the sound of wheels drawing 
nearer along the road, and finally stop amid 
considerable bustle outside the inn. 

The three conspirators also roused them- 
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selves, eager to know the outcome of this, 
the crisis of the situation. Thady, however, 
did not relax his watch upon them for a 
moment, and it was only by the look of 
mortification on their faces when the door 
opened that he gathered the complete success 
of his daring enterprise. 

Colonel Nugent was the first to enter, and 
he stared in amazement at the unexpected scene 
presented to his eyes. 

* Well and bravely done, my lad,' he said, 
as he clapt his hand on Thady 's shoulder ; * and 
I swear the cause owes its biggest debt to you. 
But how did you contrive it? It is incredible.' 

' Faith, no,' answered Thady ; ' it's the 
plain truth, as you can see for yourself; and 
besides, the gentleinen just put themselves into 
my hands. As for the rest, why, there's great 
persuasion in a few grains of powder when they 
lie inside a pistol barrel.' 

Another gentleman, accompanied by an escort 
of some half-dozen soldiers, now entered, and 
Thady at once recognised him as the local 
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magistrate. He was fortunately a sharp, keen- 
witted man of the world, and was fully conscious 
of the delicate nature of the business oh hand^ 
Advancing into the room, he addressed himself 
curtly to Douglas and his companions, — 

' Gentlemen, pray consider yourselves under 
arrest ; ' then, turning to his escort, added, * see 
that you secure them in safe keeping.* 

* Sir,' cried Douglas, angrily, ' this is mon- 
strous ! By what right do you order our arrest ? * 

* By right of my office, which requires me 
to put down all routiers and common robbers.' 
y ' You are strangely mistaken. I am Colonel 
Douglas of the English Embassy at Paris.' 

The magistrate bowed slightly, and answered 
dryly,— 

* Colonel Douglas will be allowed every 
facility to deny the story of one Ribaud and 
his friends, who were arrested on the road 
near by, and who state that they were hired 
by you to waylay and stop the carriage of 
the Marquis de Breteul ! ' 

Douglas bit his lip savagely. He saw that 
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the magistrate's intention was to elude the 
true issue and treat the matter as a mere 
case of highway robbery ; and thinking to 
force his hand, he retorted, * I shall appeal to 
my Lord Stair.' 

* Certainly ; but Colonel Douglas may find 
that when he takes the road he does so without 
the consent of the Ambassador of England.' 

Douglas well knew that he could not avow 
the real object of his plot, and also that Lord 
Stair dared not admit such a flagrant violation 
of law as this secret attempt to secure the person 
of the Chevalier de St George within the 
dominion of France, and he remained silent. 

* Faith, colonel,' said Thady, * I'm glad 
it's out I am, for your master sets you 
damned dirty work to do, and then leaves 
you in the mud for your pains.' 

Douglas scowled at him, and would have 
replied hotly ; but at a signal from the 
magistrate the soldiers closed round the three 
men and escorted them from the room. 

The magistrate lingered a moment. * Colonel 
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Nugent,' he said significantly, * the situation is 
strained, and I would advise your friend to 
make no unnecessary delay in these parts.' 

Nugent replied that preparations were being 
made with all haste for a change of carriages, 
and that they would continue their journey at 
once. 

* My friend is infinitely obliged, sir, for your 
discretion,' he added ; and with a courteous 
exchange of civilities the magistrate took his 
leave. 

A moment later the Chevalier entered, and 
crossed the room quickly to Thady, who 
dropped on one knee to kiss his hand. 

* Mr Halloran,* he said, motioning to Thady 
to rise, * you have made the Chevalier de St 
George your eternal debtor ; and I trust you 
will share liberally in the favours which fortune 
seems about to shower upon him.' 

Thady stammered some words of thanks, and 
the Chevalier turned to Nugent and continued, — 

*I believe, Colonel Nugent, that you have 
the means to show Mr Halloran some slight 
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favour till it is in our power to more ade- 
quately reward him for his services.* 

Colonel Nugent smiled, but before he could 
reply Thady burst out impulsively, — 

' Sure it is, your Majesty ; for I've been 
looking high and low for him these last days to 
see if he wouldn't let me go with him. It's all 
I ask to get a chance of showing him I'd be no 
disgrace to the regiment.' 

The Chevalier laughed at his eagerness. 

' He needs scarcely greater proof; and I 
think he will have little difficulty in finding 
you a commission.' 

' Why, no,' Nugent replied heartily. ' I'm 
proud to have him, and I could not wish for a 
better man in the ranks of Nugent's Horse.' 

Thady blushed furiously under the rain of 
compliments, for he could not bring himself to 
see that he had done anything exceptional ; and 
' WmI tiU I've had a chance of earning it, 
olonel,' was all he could find to say for thanks. 

By this time the carriage was drawn up at 
he door, and an attendant entered to announc 
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that all was in readiness to take the road once 
more to Nantes, where a vessel waited to convey 
the Chevalier and his scanty retinue to Scotland. 

Thady stood bareheaded beside the carriage 
till the Chevalier and Colonel Nugent were 
seated, and then hurried away to make his 
own rapid preparations to follow them. In 
half an hour he was equipped for the journey, 
and his horse stood ready saddled at the door. 

The hostess waited on him with a cup of 
wine, which he tossed off to her health. 

'Faith, madame, it's well I've to be going, or it's 
falling in love with you I'd be,' and catching the 
worthy woman in his arms he kissed her roundly. 

The next moment he had swung into the 
saddle and was galloping down the road. 

' Thady Halloran,' he said to himself, in high 
exultation, * it was a small affair, but a mighty 
lucky one for you ; and the saints be praised, 
for it's theiively times you've got before you.' 

And far behind the hostess watched him 
dwindle in the distance, and prayed the saints 
to guide and keep him free from harm. 



IV 



A PRISON-BREAKING 



Fortune favoured Thady in his own despite, 
and chose to save him from taking part in the 
ignominious retreat and shameful desertion of 
his followers by James. He was selected, most 
probably because he could be best spared, to carry 
letters to the leaders of the party in the West 
of England ; and departed with mixed feelings 
of chagrin at being debarred from the nearer 
service of his prince, and pride that he should 
be entrusted with what appeared to him an 
onerous commission. His enthusiasm, however, 
was rudely shocked by the reception accorded 
to him in England. The indecision of Mar in 
Scotland, and the pitiful rising of Forster, so 
suddenly terminated by the disastrous fiasco at 

Preston, had chilled and depressed the English 
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Jacobites, and they found little incitement to 
action in the querulous wordiness of the 
Chevalier's proclamations, when backed by no 
stronger influence than the fervour of an 
obscure young Irishman. He was heard 
grudgingly at their councils, and no response 
was made to his argimients and entreaties, so 
that in the end he retired disgusted from the 
hopeless task of exhortation, and took the road 
for London. 

Among the prisoners taken at Preston was 
Charles Wogan, whom Thady had come to 
know in Paris. He had been powerfully 
attracted by the simple nobility of the man, 
who, like so many others, unknown and 
neglected in the crowd of spies and intriguers, 
was actuated by no personal motive in his 
unflinching devotion to the cause of his master ; 
and it was in the hope that he might prove of 
some assistance to him that Thady chose rather 
to come to London than join the abortive 
rising in Scotland. 

He was quite unknown to the Government 
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or their informers, and was accordingly, and 
greatly to his own satisfaction, warmly re- 
ceived as likely to prove a most efficient agent 
towards the furtherance of the various plans 
set on foot to succour the unfortunate prisoners. 
He assumed the name of Powel in place of his 
own too aggressively Irish one, and under the 
character of a yoimg spark of quality, more 
taken with the rattle of the dice or the charms 
of a pretty wench than the dull fustiness of 
politics, found the means to pass freely in all 
quarters in pursuit of his designs without 
arousing suspicion as to his aims. 

Wogan, Brigadier Mackintosh, and the other 
gentlemen not of noble rank, who had been 
implicated in the English rising, were confined 
in Newgate under the closest surveillance ; and 
the difficulty of effecting an escape appeared 
well-nigh insuperable. Large sums of money 
had been expended in bribes ; but the turnkeys 
had either proved false to their engagements, 
or had been removed or changed before a 
favourable opportunity occurred for action. 
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Party feeling ran high and political riots were 
of common occurrence, and Thady thought it 
would be an easy matter to organise an emeute 
sufficiently serious to cover an attempt to re- 
lease the prisoners by force ; but the leaders of 
the party were too timorous to openly coun- 
tenance so bold a project, and without their 
assistance it would be impossible to gather a 
following large enough to lend any chance of 
success to the plot. The months dragged 
wearily on, and yet no way had been discovered 
to assist the imprisoned men. 

Thady had stood with the angry, sad mob on 
Tower Hill to see Maxwell and Derwentwater 
mount the scaffold ; and, though sore at heart, 
it was not till some two months later, when he 
was present and heard the Grand Jury find 
Bills of Indictment against Wogan and his 
companions, and order them to be tried for. 
their lives at Westminster Hall in May, that 
he began to lose hope. He left the court 
despondent and discouraged, and wandered 
aimlessly about the streets. The outlook was 
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certainly of the gloomiest. Nothing had been 
done, nothing seemed possible to be done. 

He went into a coffee-house, and was sitting 
moodily apart from the company when he was 
spied by a young man of his acquaintance. 

* Hard hit, Powel ? ' he inquired, as he came 
across the room to Thady. * Cards or women ? 
— z, pox on them both ! Sink me ! but you're 
in bad case. What say you to a frolic.^ for, 
on my life, an' you go, I'll have no friends 
outside of Newgate.' 

Thady made no reply, but he rattled on 
unheeding, well pleased with the sound of his 
own voice. 

' Have you heard the news on Jack Estcourt 
— nicked, they say, through a wench. On my 
life, a clever trick. A pretty face drew Jack 
from bounds ; they nabbed him ; and now he 
does in doleful Newgate lie. 'Pon my 
life, there is Lady Betty's chair stayed 
over the way. I fly to beauty ; ' and with 
a wave of his hand he was gone, much to 
Thady 's relief. 
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The latter rose and walked down by Cheapside, 
and so to the river, and across London Bridge 
towards The Bear in Southwark, where he hoped 
to meet some of his friends. He mused on 
what he had to do, what there could be to do, 
in black despair. He had sworn to save Wogan, 
and now six months were gone since the mak- 
ing of that rash vow and he had done nothing. 

He was crossing the bridge, when suddenly 
he stopped and exclaimed, * God bless him for 
a meddlesome windbag ! ' much to the astonish- 
ment of a staid citizen who happened to be 
passing at the moment ; and, turning, he re- 
traced his steps citywards with a warm sense 
of gratitude towards the bore whose idle words 
had roused a new and desperate hope within 
him. Jack Estcourt in the debtors* side at 
Newgate was a God-send. He was a pass in- 
side the walls, easily enough obtained at any 
time to that side, but unthought of till now. 
He would visit Jack ; and who knows what 
might come of it.^ 

He passed the heavy wicket with a gladder 
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heart that he was so much the nearer to the 
sufFering loyalists confined within the round of 
those grimy walls, and found his way with some 
difficulty through the common yard, pestered 
and compelled by a yelling mob for garnish, to 
the large hall known as Tangier, where he was 
told the unfortunate Estcourt lay. He was 
welcomed in rather a shamefaced way by his 
friend, and he listened with an air of the most 
intent sympathy to the lamentations of the un- 
lucky debtor. It was Estcourt*s first experi- 
ence of the kind, and he vowed most earnestly 
that it would be his last. Thady let him ramble 
on, adroitly leading him to describe the arrange- 
ment of that side of the prison and the mode 
of life therein, and after a while took his leave, 
promising soon to return again. On his way 
out he took the turnkey aside, and recom- 
mended Estcourt to his care with the potent 
argument of a guinea. 

Thady came now frequently to visit Estcourt, 
and played his part so that both the debtors and 
their gaolers grew accustomed to his whims and 
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impertinences, and because of the careless gene- 
rosity of his vails let him pass among them 
unmolested as he chose. He thus acquired an 
intimate acquaintance with that side of New- 
gate, and of the few rules governing the daily 
life of the wretched rabble sufFering there. 
Among the coming and going of visitors from 
the outer world he was always alone, yet by 
some odd chance it seemed that some six or 
seven visitors, who had entered separately or in 
couples, always met and passed through the gates 
with him when leaving. 

He had continued his visits for somewhat 
more than a couple of weeks when, arriving 
one day, he was informed that Estcourt had 
regained his liberty. Thady appeared vastly 
amazed, and began questioning the turnkey as 
to the circumstances of his friend's release, and 
gradually the conversation drifted towards other 
topics in connection with the prison. The 
turnkey proved affable and his tongue wagged 
loosely, in hope, probably, of a handsome fare- 
well gift from the generous young fop. 
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* And now/ said Thady, after propounding a 
number of questions of little moment, * there 
be some desperate fellows, I swear, who lodge 
in the other side/ 

* Lord bless you, they're not half so bad as 
♦his lot. There do be a main lot of gentlefolk 
there now waiting for Jack Ketch, leastways, a 
trip to Westminster Hall which'll send them all 
that road. Bloody rebels all ; main quiet, I'll 
say, though I've always cried for King George, 
as befits my station.' 

*La, now,' simpered Thady, as he toyed 
daintily with his snufF-box ; * and where do 
the villains lie ? ' 

*Why, just behind this here wall as I'm 
a-leaning against. You see that door ' — point- 
ing to one at an angle of the wall a few yards 
away — * through that and you would stand 
cheek by jowl with 'em.' 

Thady with difficulty repressed a start at this 
abrupt disclosure of the proximity of his friends, 
but restrained himself, and continued, — 

* I would have gone to see them had up be« 
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fore the Grand Jury, but Mrs Oldfield must play 
in " Leonora " that day, and 'twere the better 
sight. I would fain see what like a desperate 
rebel looks, but I go down to the country be- 
fore the trial. By my life, I should like to see 
them, though I'm a man to say with the best, 
God save the King ! ' 

' And damn the Pretender ! ' added the 
turnkey. 

' And damn the Pretender ! ' repeated Thady, 
with a vigorous conviction which pleased the 
man mightily. *It is but vain, and now I 
must be gone. Here, my honest fellow,' he 
added, slipping a couple of guineas into the 
man's hand ; * I come no more to Newgate.' 

The turnkey was lavish in praise of the 
generosity and general gentlemanliness of 
Thady, protesting loudly his desire to serve 
him ; and, whether inspired by cupidity or 
gratitude, was* suddenly moved to follow him 
ere he had gone half a dozen paces, and, lay- 
ing a detaining hand on his arm, whispered, — 

' If your honour now is main anxious, come 
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an hour later to-morrow, and for some more of 
these ' — jingling the coins in his hand — ' I'll get 
you a look at these rebel Tories, for, damme if 
I don't like to serve a gentleman as is a gentle- 
man ! ' 

Thady's heart grew light, and he felt as if he 
could take the fellow, ruffian and bully as he 
knew him to be, to his arms for this welcome 
offer which he had so cunningly and, till a 
moment since, apparently hopelessly worked 
for ; but under pretence of doubtful considera- 
tion of the proposal, waited a moment to regain 
control of his feelings before trusting himself 
to speak. 

* La, now, an' it Were possible, and I could 
bring myself here. But can you contrive it } ' 

* It'll be coming on dusk,' answered the man, 
eagerly. ' There'll be a hanging on at Tyburn. 
I'll have the key from my mate as keeps it ; and 
mum's the word/ 

* Faith, I die to see them. If you contrive it, 
I'll make the guineas ten. Sink me ! but 'tis 
better than go see the lions in the Tower.' 
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And so he went his way, meeting as he 
crossed the yard the same half-dozen or so 
individuals as at each previous occasion when 
leaving the prison. They called back farewells 
to their unfortunate friends, and met and passed 
together through the wicket. They separated 
without, each choosing his own direction, but 
an hour later these apparent strangers were 
gathered in an animated group round Thady 
in the upper room of a riverside tavern. 

* It will most certainly fail,' one of them was 
objecting. 'There is no plan, no means to 
evade the guard. Even should you contrive 
to get access to them, how get seven men out 
of Newgate, and, once out, how get them away 
to a place of safety.^' 

' True,* replied Thady, * I have no plan, for 
the very sound reason that there is no making 
of one. We must trust to luck. I can easily 
overpower my obliging friend, and if the affair 
is well and quickly managed I don't see why 
wc should not get through to the debtors' side, 
and so away before the alarm is raised. Thanks 
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to our little stratagem of the past few days, the 
fellow at the wicket has grown so accustomed 
to see my finery pass with company that he will 
take no notice ; and safely out, why, London is 
a fine place to play hide-and-seek. Anyway, 
plan or not, it is our last chance. It must be 
tried ; and tried it will be, come what may. 
Now, gentlemen, as to the hiding-places, for 
our friends must know where to hasten to as 
they escape ; ' and the company proceeded to 
discuss the arrangements for concealing the 
prisoners in the happy event of the attempt 
to release them being attended with success. 

The following afternoon, which by good 
fortune chanced to be dull and rainy, Thady 
presented himself at the prison. He walked 
carelessly through the wicket, ostentatiously 
throwing back the long cloak which he wore 
against the weather that there might be no 
mistake as to his identity. He had thrown 
the dice for good or ill — there was now no 
turning back — and his heart beat wildly ; for 
Thady was young, and a vision of the crooked 
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gallows tree floated ominously and persistently 
before him. He was on tenterhooks while 
speaking to the turnkey, and he saw in every 
chance passer who looked at him with idle 
regard a spy who sought to penetrate and 
unravel his design ; but when at length the 
opportunity occurred, and he stepped through 
the doorway to the felons* side, the urgency 
of the moment was as a dash of cold water 
on his feverish imaginings and nerved him for 
prompt and decisive action. 

He found himself on passing through the door- 
way in a long, dark corridor, one end of which led 
to a small yard and the other opening into a large 
apartment, through whose open door he saw a 
number of men listlessly standing or sitting about. 

' Yonder they be,' said the turnkey ; * but we 
mayn't go too close, for if you're found here 
ten guineas won't pay me for the job.' He 
gave a sharp look round the yard, and then 
went on till they were within a couple of 
yards of the door of the apartment without 
having been perceived by its occupants. 
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' Sink me ! 'tis not much to see,' said Thady, 
in a tone of disappointment, and drew back a 
step or two, 

* That's Mackintosh,' whispered the turnkey, 
* and that's — ' but ere he could continue, Thady 
flung the heavy cloak over his head, at the 
same time pulling it sharply towards him, and 
causing the man to fall into his arms, where 
he gripped him tightly. He forced the fellow, 
struggling, kicking, and cursing vigorously, if 
inaudibly, from below the thick folds of the 
cloak, till he had reached the door. 

' Wogan,' he called, ' it is I, Thady Halloran ; ' 
but he started and nearly loosed hold of his 
captive as he saw among the prisoners another 
turnkey gaping at him in utter amazement. 
The game was nearly up, but the younger 
Mackintosh rapidly realised the position, and 
clutching the man by the throat from behind, 
pulled him, with a crash, against the edge of 
a bench. The man fell unconscious, with 
scarcely a cry. 

' Quick, for God's sake ! ' cried Thady, * and 
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be quiet. Tie up these fellows and follow 
me.' 

They had nothing wherewith to secure the 
turnkeys, but knotted their handkerchiefs 
together, and even tore strips from their 
clothing, till both were efFectually secured, 
and, for the more security, they knocked the 
head of Thady's man against the floor till 
he had ceased to struggle. Wogan protested 
against this brutality, but Thady silenced him 
by the plea of urgent necessity, and, with 
whimsical honesty, slipped the promised 
guineas and more into the fellow's pocket, 
and bid them hurry, hurry. He rapidly 
explained how they were to conduct them- 
selves, and their several destinations in the 
fortunate event of their escape. He stepped 
through the doorway in the corridor, and 
finding all clear, the darkness and chilly 
drizzle having driven most of the inmates 
of the debtors' side to shelter, beckoned to 
his friends, who, following him in the order 
arranged, came all to the wicket together. 
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' A pox on this rain ! * cried Thady, testily. 
' Let us get to shelter,' and he threw the gate- 
keeper some money as he passed. The man 
recognised him with a grin, and unsuspectingly 
held the wicket open for those following, one 
or two of whom called back farewells, as 
directed by Thady. 

Without the gate they separated, and the 
weather excused their haste to such few passers 
as they encountered. Thady had lingered to 
see all safely clear of the precincts of the prison, 
and was about to follow, when his attention was 
attracted by a sudden tumult, and he saw a 
little knot of men burst from the gate, with a 
number of warders in hot pursuit, and under- 
stood that some of the other prisoners had 
discovered and seized the opportunity to force 
their way to liberty.. He turned down a quiet 
alley and hastened in the direction taken by 
Wogan, but had not gone many steps before 
he heard the bells boom out, proclaiming far 
and wide the discovery of the escape. Un- 
heeding them, however, he continued, by 
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devious ways, to the house where his friend 
was to Hnd shelter, and arrived without 
incident, though the alarm had brought the 
citizens abroad to stare and gossip, and in 
every street he met hurrying bands of soldiers 
and tipstaves, and noted the furtive sneaking 
of informers from group to group among the 
crowds. 

Wogan was deeply affected at their meeting, 
and stood long with Thady's hand tight clasped 
within his own, his eyes filled with tears more 
eloquent of gratitude than the words he could 
not utter ; but Thady made light of his share 
in the matter, and laughingly put aside all 
praise by a merry relation of his tremors at 
setting forth on the enterprise. 

It was not safe to linger, and so Thady, 
muffling himself well in his cloak, slipped 
quietly out of the house, and walked boldly 
through the streets, with no suspicion of 
hesitancy or desire to avoid recognition ; and 
thus got securely to the place of concealment 
he had arranged beforehand. He kept close 
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for some days, till he had learned, from a sure 
source, all information concerning the know- 
ledge and measures of the Government in 
regard to the escaped prisoners. The men 
who had forced their way out had all been 
recaptured through the mischance of running 
up a blind alley ; but of the prisoners whom 
he had aided, all remained in safe hiding, with 
the exception of one named Talbot, who had 
been retaken by the agency of an informer. 
His own share in the matter was fully recognised 
by a reward of ^200 being offered for his 
apprehension, and he found much amusement, 
during his enforced confinement, by perusing the 
various truculent descriptions of himself which 
appeared on the proclamations and in the news- 
letters, and which only agreed with the reality 
in the one detail that he was uncommon tall. 
His true nanie and his nationality had for- 
tunately not transpired. His dress, as he had 
expected, was described with considerable ac- 
curacy ; and he smiled as he saw himself 
now arrayed in very different fashion, in a 
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ragged, cast-ofF livery, a black patch over one 
eye, and figuring as a rowdy Irish chairman. 
This disguise allowed him free passage through 
the town, and to Rotherhithe and Wapping, in 
pursuance of his new task of finding a vessel to 
carry Wogan and himself to France. 

There was a reward of ^500 offered for the 
discovery of Wogan, but so far he had eluded 
his pursuers and lay safe. One day, however, 
Thady noticed a suspicious-looking fellow hang- 
ing about the house, and, tracking the man to a 
neighbouring pothouse, he contrived to draw 
him into conversation, gradually leading up to 
discussion of the escape of the Jacobites, when, 
feigning a burst of drunken confidence, he 
related a marvellous story of suspicions he 
himself entertained regarding a certain person. 
The bait took, though not in the way Thady 
had intended, which was to draw the fellow off 
on a false scent, for the man admitted that he, 
too, had his eye on a suspect, and that in the 
very house where Wogan lay. Thady Was at 
his wits* end what to do. He accompanied the 
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spy for some distance on leaving the pothouse, 
hoping to overpower him in some quiet bye- 
way, but the man had learnt wariness in his 

* 

business, and was not to be tempted to deserted 
places by a stranger, and Thady, perforce, had 
to part from him on seemingly the most cordial 
of terms. 

He sent immediate word of his discovery to 
Wogan, and urged that the latter should en- 
deavour to leave his hiding-place and seek 
another in Rotherhithe, as the preparations 
were now almost complete for their flight from 
London. Meanwhile, he kept up his show of 
friendship with the informer ; but the man had 
repented of his indiscretion, and was not to be 
induced to touch on the subject again, though 
he drank freely at Thady*s expense, and sym- 
pathised with him as he raged over the escape 
of his imaginary suspect. 

At length all was in readiness, and Thady set 
out one afternoon for Wogan's lodging, to let 
him know by pre-arranged signal that he must 
now at all hazards make for the new hiding- 
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place. He noticed with uneasiness that the 
neighbourhood was all astir, and, hastening on, 
discovered the street to be thronged with people 
watching a posse of constables and some soldiers 
gathered at the door of the house which sheltered 
his friend. He elbowed his way into the crowd 
to a point of vantage, and saw, with satisfaction, 
the authorities return empty-handed from their 
perquisition, and also noted the presence of his 
shady acquaintance, who was, however, most 
anxious to avoid any undue prominence. 

Though Wogan had so far managed to baffle 
his pursuers, it would still be some days before 
he could get away from the city ; and for the 
more security, Thady decided to keep a close 
watch upon the movements of the informer. 
An idea came to him that he would trap the 
trapper, and he hit upon a bold expedient by 
which he hoped to outwit the man, whether he 
fell into the snare or not. 

He met the man as usual at the pothouse, 
feigning impatience, and, to all appearance, 
bubbling over with news of importance ; and 
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in the end, when all arrangements had been 
made, confided that he had tracked his suspect, 
and now knew him to be concealed at Rother- 
hithe. The effect of this disclosure was start- 
ling. The informer jumped to his feet with an 
oath. 

^It's the same man. I knew he went that 
way ; but you were off the scent before. I 
nearly nabbed him, only he got away by the 
roofs. Show me the place, and, damme, I'll go 
half with the reward.' 

Thady protested indignantly against this cool 
proposal, and swore it was a trap to do him out 
of his money. The man, however, was con- 
vinced of the accuracy of the information, by 
its coincidence with his own suspicions ; and 
arguing his own superior cunning and experi- 
ence, he coaxed and wheedled Thady till the 
latter affected to give in through fear of bung- 
ling the affair, and it was finally agreed that 
they should reconnoitre the place together, and 
if their man was there, share equally in the 
reward. 
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Thady stuck to the fellow to prevent him 
communicating with others, and after dark 
they made their way to a tavern on the river 
side at Rotherhithe. Thady asserted that it 
would be best to enter boldly, as he was ac- 
quainted with one of the maids, and she would 
be able to give them all the news. They found 
the common room pretty well filled by fre- 
quenters of the place, and a few minutes after 
their arrival several seamen, already part drunk, 
increased the company. 

The informer became impatient, but presently 
a girl came in, and, Thady beckoning her, she 
came to them, and they conversed under cover 
of the general hubbub. The girl told them, 
with apparent innocence, that a strange gentle- 
man had come to lodge there some days ago to 
wait the sailing of a vessel, but that he was very 
ill and never went abroad, nor indeed descended 
from his chamber. He had been rowed off to 
the Flora Bell of Falmouth that afternoon, but 
for some reason her sailing had been postponed ; 
indeed, some of her crew were among the party 
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who had just entered, and, poor gentleman, he 
must be all alone on the ship. 

The informer rubbed his hands together glee- 
fully, for what he had overheard of the seamen's 
conversation confirmed the truth of the latter 
part of the story, and he unsuspectingly swal- 
lowed the whole. He advised immediate com- 
munication with the authorities, but Thady 
debated the wisdom of such precipitate action, 
and suggested that they should first make sure 
of their prize. The man, after some demur, 
agreed to this, and, on leaving the inn, the 
girl pointed out to them the vague outline of 
the vessel, where she lay moored some little 
way out in the river. 

They secured a boat and pushed off to her, 
and in a few minutes were under her counter 
and making vain efforts to spell out her name 
and port. 

* I see " Bell," * whispered Thady. 

* And I think I can make out " Falmouth," ' 
added his companion. *This must be her.' 

They tied the boat alongside, and taking 
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ofF their shoes, clambered silently on board. 
The ship was to all appearance deserted, and 
the deck was in total darkness, save for a tiny 
ray of light which shot from a chink in the 
door of the cabin aft. They crept towards 
it, and finding the door unfastened, pushed 
it open with infinite precaution, and saw a 
man seated with his back to them, and ap- 
parently oblivious of their presence. 

They entered as if both inspired by the 
sole purpose to capture him unaided ; but 
when the informer's outstretched hands were 
almost on his shoulder, Wogan, for he it 
was, rose quietly and confronted them. 
* Well, gentlemen, what is your business ? ' 
The man whipped out a pistol, but before 
he could level it Thady wrenched it from 
his hand. He stared in amazement at his 
supposed confederate, till, realising his posi- 
tion, he broke into a volley of oaths. 
Trapped ! and he turned to fly, for he was 
only too well aware that his fraternity met 
with but scant mercy when caught by their 
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victims ; but the way was barred by a couple 
of grinmng sailors, and at the same moment 
he heard the rattle of the blocks and the 
creaking of the yards as the sails shook out 
to catch the breeze. 

^ O-ho/ laughed Thady, as the sailors secured 
the trembling wretch, ^be easy in your nund 
and take comfort in your cimning, for it was 
only a little chance which lost you. The crew 
of the Flora Bell of Falmouth are still carous- 
ing ashore ; but this is the Mary Bell of Dart- 
mouth, bound for Dvmkirk, and with you 
aboard as a most valuable part of her cargo. 
You ought to know it is ill work, on a dark 
night, to look for a house by its sign.' 

The man, seeing that no immediate bodily 
harm was intended to him, fumed and raged 
and called down maledictions on the head of 
his captor ; but Thady only laughed the 
more and more till the tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

* Faith, Thady,* he cried, ^it's the beautiful 
mess you're making, between breaking into 
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Newgate for its treasures and kidnapping a 
very useful humble servant of the Govern- 
ment.* 

The man was carried out of the cabin, 
and in the grey morning, when they were 
off the coast of Sussex, he was placed in his 
boat and bid row ashore, while Thady leaned 
over the vessel's side and waved him a hearty 
farewell. 

* Think kindly of Thady Halloran, who 
kept you out of five hundred guineas and 
the kennels of London while they lasted.* 

The schooner soon left the raging man, 
tugging viciously at his oars, far behind ; and 
with favouring winds made, without mishap, 
the friendly coast, where safety waited Thady 
and his friend. 



A RIDE FOR A QUEEN 

One bitter afternoon in March 1 7 1 9, some 
half-dozen officers of Dillon's regiment sat 
round the table of an inn chamber in Stras- 
burg, smoking and discussing the fag-ends 
of their tankards. Their conversation was 
principally garrison gossip, with an under- 
current of grumbling at their inactivity. 

'By my soul,' cried one of the younger 
men, ' it was livelier in the old country. There 
was always the chance of a friendly ruction 
there ; but here, the best of the fun is 
mounting guard and swilling beer.* 

* Young blood and thunder,' laughed a 

veteran lying along a bench, * we can't have 

rays on hand for your diveraon. 

enough and to spare, and it will 
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come again. I'm thinking you manage to 
keep things lively, though. How many 
times this last month have you stood in your 
shirt sleeves outside the bastion ? * 

* Oh, two or three ; but it's not the thing. 
You may laugh, Gaydon, but you've seen 
more fun ; you were at it in Flanders and 
Scotland.' 

'Well, I have seen some pretty work, but 
not in Scotland. There, 'twas mostly march- 
ing.' 

^ I hear there's talk of another expedition 
from Spain,' remarked a third. 

*Yes,' answered the officer addressed as 
Gaydon ; * it's well spoken of by those who 
ought to know, but there seems to be no 
luck with us at all. I'm thinking His 
Majesty is like ourselves ; he's been too 
long out of his seat, and it has grown cold 
for him. What a chance was lost at Sheriff^- 
muir ! If there had been only one bold leader 
to head the brave fellows, we could have 
rolled up Argyle, and with Mackintosh's help 
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have taken Edinburgh inside of two days. 
If he had only begun well things might have 
been different, but when the Chevalier joined 
us It was mighty fine exercise if mighty poor 
comfort we got. Saints in heaven ! why did 
he leave us like his father before him ? * 

The others held their peace. Some of 
them had also been in Scotland on the occa- 
sion of the unfortunate rising of 1715, and 
felt bitterly their desertion by the Chevalie r 
S t George , though their fiery loyalty forbade 
them to give utterance to their thoughts. In 
the silence which followed Gaydon's remarks 
they heard a horse trot into the courtyard, 
and one who went to the window remarked, 
*One of Nugent's. More garrison changing.' 

A few minutes later the latch was lifted, 
and a shout of welcome went up as they saw 
the smiling face of Thady Halloran in the 
doorway. There was a babel of greetings, 
and cries to the drawer for full flagons, till 
at last Thady shook himself free. 

^What's on the table, boys? Divil a word 
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of news do ye get, for I'm straight trom 
Scelestadt, and I've a hole in me middle big 
enough to hould an ox. I've letters from 
the general, Gaydon ; you've got your march- 
ing papers, and return with me within the 
hour. Hurry up, ye divils, for the hunger's 
heavy on me.' 

* The news ! the news ! ' they shouted. 

*Divil a much, but it's lively. A tight 
tongue, me boys, on duty, and you'll rise to 
be colonels all some of these days.' 

Gaydon hurried out to make preparations, 
leaving Thady answering with jests the in- 
numerable questions with which he was plied, 
the while he made a vigorous onslaught on 
the meal served up to him. He finished and 
took a long pull at the tankard standing by 
his elbow, turning it bottom up with a sigh 

of comfort. * Bring fresh ones all round,' he 

« 

said, as he pushed back his chair and rose to 
his feet, * for I've a mind to give you a toast 
before I go/ 

The clatter of hoofs was heard in the yard 
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as the drawer entered. Thady waited till all 
were served, then, lifting his hat, he cried^ 
*The Queen, God bless her!' 

The men stared at him in astonishment, but 
he drained his liquor at a draught and flung 
the tankard down. There followed a storm 
of questions, pursuing him as he turned in 
the doorway, but he only answered, * There'll 
soon be lodgings to let in Innspruck ; and 
don't forget Thady Halloran who told you 
the news.' 

There was another clamour of exasperated 
curiosity, and a tankard or two was thrown 
after him, but he had already reached the 
courtyard where Major Gaydon awaited him. 
He swung himself into the saddle, laughing at 
his pursuers. *To our next meeting, gentle- 
men, for it's too fine a night for riding to 
miss,' he cried ; and the two cantered out 
of the inn-yard and down the narrow streets 
into the darkness. 

As they galloped along the road, Gaydon 
pressed his companion for an explanation of 
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this sudden call and the ready leave granted 
to him by Count Dillon ; but Thady either 
could not or would not give him any informa- 
tion beyond that the Chevalier Wogan had a 
project in hand for which he required the 
assistance of some trusty men. 

* Well,' said Gaydon, * whatever it is, if 
Wogan is in it, it is sure to be lively. It's 
a pity we have not a few more like him. If 
they had only left the affair in his hands, 
instead of giving it over to Hay and Murray, 
the Princess Clementina would have been 
married to His Majesty ere this.' 

*It was a great pity indeed,' said Thady, 
with a burst of merriment, which was quite 
unaccounted for to his friend, who in- 
quired, — 

*What devil's trick are you thinking of 
now, Thady ? ' 

*Only a fine joke you'll see the fun of 
by-and-by ; ' and they continued their ride, 
Thady chuckling and smiling to himself, 
Gaydon silent and somewhat ruffled at what 
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seemed to him quite uncalled-for mirth, and 
possibly at his own expense. 

At length they reached Scelestadt, and rode 
through the silent streets of the little town 
to Thady's lodgings, where they found a 
bright fire and supper prepared against their 
coming. Thady still persisted in withholding 
what he might know, and after supper abruptly 
cut short Gaydon's flow of questions, saying, 
* It's twenty leagues I've done to-day, and 
you half that on top of your duty, so off 
with you to sleep, for maybe you'll want 
all you can get before we're done.' 

The next day, or rather the same day, for 
it had been long after midnight when they 
arrived, the two friends were roused by a mes- 
senger with a letter from Wogan, congratu- 
lating them on their promptness, and making 
an appointment with them for the evening. 

Thady read it out, laughing at Gaydon's 
grumbles at their unnecessarily rapid journey. 
' You do not know him,' he said ; * his motto 
is " Ready," not " To be ready." ' 
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The same evening they betook themselves 
to the Chevalier's lodgings, and, though some- 
what before the hour appointed, found they 
were preceded by Count Dillon and several 
officers of his regiment. The Chevalier thanked 
Gaydon for his ready response to the call upon 
him, while he clapped Thady on the back^ 

* My wild galloper here will ever spring at 
the word, and brooks no delay/ When all 
were seated and the door closed, he addressed 
the company generally. 

*I have asked you here, gentlemen, in the 
first place to drink success and prosperity to 
our young queen, for so, I hope, we shall greet 
the Princess Clementina before the world has 
grown much older.* When the toast had been 
honoured with much enthusiasm, he continued, 

* You all know of His Majesty's betrothal, and 
the difficulties which have since arisen. Austria, 
having joined the Quadruple Alliance, at the 
instigation of England, to whom she trusts to 
maintain her power against Spain in Sicily, has 
most unwarrantably confined the princess at 
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Innspruck, and wearies her by incessant com- 
mands to marry one of the Austrian princes. 
Unless the royal house of Stuart is to sink for 
ever, it is imperative that she should marry our 
king, and we must at all risks bring this about. 
Unfortunately, the hands of France are tied, 
and we must trust to our own resources. Since 
diplomacy and force are of no avail, we must 
try ruse and cunning. I have conceived a 
possible way to release the princess, and I 
have come to you for aid, knowing you to be 
ever loyal and devoted to our lawful king. 
Gentlemen, am I right?' 

Every man present sprang to his feet with 
loud protestation of loyalty on his lips, and 
Wogan, smiling, held up his hand for silence. 
*I had no doubt of your reply. Now, hear 
my plan. His Majesty King James has been 
pleased again to entrust the carriage of this 
affair to my hands, and I have succeeded in 
conveying letters from him to our future 
queen. I have also had an interview with 
her most noble father, and obtained from 
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him letters encouraging his daughter and 
giving his consent to the marriage, if so be 
it can be arranged that the princess may make 
her escape. I have procured passports in feigned 
names for a gentleman and his wife and their 
attendants travelling from Strasburg to Innspruck 
and thence into Italy. Now, gentlemen, I must 
warn you that the orders to the army are that 
no Irish officers are to leave their posts, upon 
pain of being cashiered.' 

Count Dillon looked round the room and 
said, *I believe such a consequence will not 
deter any of us from our duty to our king. 
We serve France, but we serve it only in so far 
as we can better serve His Majesty.' 

The company cried acquiescence, and the 
Chevalier again thanked them. 

* The princess, as you know, is virtually a 
prisoner in the house of General Heister at 
Innspruck. There is, however, not the slightest 
suspicion of any attempt to procure her escape, 
and so far this aids my plot, which is of the 
simplest. I shall wait upon her> as a faithful 

H 
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retainer of her father's, as I pass through the 
city on my way to Italy. She shall assume 
illness, and when a fitting opportunity presents 
itself we shall leave a substitute in her place ; 
and while the pretended princess gains time 
with her imagined ailment, we shall slip unob- 
trusively out of the city and across the frontier 
into safety.' 

* But what part do we play } ' inquired one 
of the officers. 

* Oh,' said Thady, irrepressible as ever, even 
in presence of the count, * we'll make Gaydon 
the mock princess. Be the powers, he'd be a 
charming coquette in a bed-gown.' 

The sally was greeted with laughter, in spite 
of the serious nature of the business under dis- 
cussion, and the Chevalier proceeded to details. 
* I shall take Vezzosi, His Majesty's valet, this 
madcap here, you, Gaydon, who will all play 
the parts of my attendants. As I want a com- 
panion for Her Highness I have chosen you, 
Captain Misset, because your wife will be the 
best and most faithful attendant we can get. 
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The only difficulty is the substitute, and that 
problem I think money will solve. The count 
has already spoken to you, Misset ; do you 
agree to the proposal ? * 

* With all good will, and my wife as myself,' 
replied the captain. *I believe we may also 
find the desired substitute for the princess in 
my wife's maid, Jeanneton.' 

* Sure, then, the exchange will be a fair one,' 
commented Thady. *She is a fine girl, and 
Governor Heister can't complain when he sees 
her pretty face. Good luck to it ! ' 

* Gently, gently, Thady,' said Wogan ; * the 
plot is too desperate for jesting. Jeanneton 
may serve, but we cannot allow a chance to 
spoil our plans. If these miscarry we may have 
far to seek so fair an opportunity. If we take 
the girl we must keep the secret of the journey 
from her till the last moment, and then trust 
that fidelity to her mistress may induce her to 
aid us. How had this best be done, gentlemen ? 
Our time to choose is limited, and we must 
resolve speedily.' 
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None of those present had a suggestion to 
ofFer till Thady broke in with, * Tell her and 
don't tell her. Say it's a lady we're going to 
run ofF with, but don't say who the lady is.' 

* Very good ; but it might arouse speculation, 
and a woman's wits are keen.' 

* Oh,' cried Gay don, mischievously, * we'll 

now give Thady his role. Make him in love 
with an heiress and desperate to carry her oiF 

from an angry guardian. I am sure he can 

play the part to the life.' 

There was a roar of merriment at this turning 
of the tables on Thady ; but Wogan's brows 
contracted, and when the laughter had subsided, 
he said, * Gentlemen, we have solved the diffi- 
culty. We ride to assist Thady to release his 
lady-love. Nothing could be better to blind a 
woman and win her sympathy ; and I count on 
him to play the part with ardour. We must trust 
to fortune to aid us at the supreme moment.' 

The idea was generally applauded, with many 
a wild jest at Thady's expense, who submitted 
to them all with smiling equanimity. 
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* But,' he said, * I'll have to make upK to the 
girl too. Suppose I make a mistake ? By my 
faith, I'm capable of running off with the maid, 
for the only glimpse I've had of her tells me I 
might go farther for better.' 

*Yes,' said Wogan, laying his hand on the 
young man's shoulder, * but I know you better ; 
it will only be after running ofF with the 
mistress.' 

*Divil a one but takes me for a saint,' an- 
swered Thady, with a mock air of resignation. 

The company then entered upon a discussion 
as to minor details, and only separated late in 
the night. 

A couple of weeks later a heavy travelling 
chaise drawn by six powerful horses, and con- 
taining Madame Misset and her maid, the 
Chevalier and Gaydon, passed rapidly through 
the streets of Strasburg, escorted by Misset, 
Thady and the valet, well mounted and armed. 
A little group of sympathisers waited at the 
gate to wish them God-speed as they set out on 
their desperate undertaking, and many a fervent 
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[n^yer followed the daring band as they dis- 
appeared into the distance. A week later the 
party were installed at a hostelry in Innspnick, 
and Wogan had gained admittance to the 
princess without arou^ng snsjMcion. Thady 
had filled the part allotted to him with success, 
and kept lus friends ever on the verge of 
laughter by his mingling of lover-like ardour 
with fiery truculence. He had completely 
g^ned the heart and enthusiastic sympathy of 
Jeanneton, not only for his emphatic constancy, 
but also in no small d^ree because of his own 
handsome face and gallant, gay good-humour. 

It had been arranged with the princess that 

for a few days before her flight she should 

feign to be indisposed in order to secure greater 

privacy and thus allow the exchange to be made 

mth less risk of discovery, and also to divert 

any suspicion which might be aroused by the 

'"'• — Hence of her illness with the departure of 

jitors. In accordance with this plan the 

is declined to give an audience to Wogan, 

as pleased to fix a day on which the 
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supposed old ret^ner of her father should 
attend to take his leave of her. The day came 
and Wogan duly waited on the princess, but 
she sent word that she was still indisposed, but 
would endeavour to give him a brief audience 
later in the day, the device being to delay his 
departure till after nightfall. 

Wogan at once returned to the inn to 
acquaint Jeanneton with the part he had 
arranged for her to take in the plot. The 
task was no easy one, for at the revelation of 
the true nature of the undertaking the girl took 
fright and stubbornly refused to have any part 
in it. She held out against bribes and en^ 
treaties ; and it was only when Madame Misset, 
seeing that all attempts to move her were hope- 
less, announced her intention of herself imper- 
sonating the escaped princess that she showed 
signs of giving way. She was strongly attached 
to her mistress, and Wogan, who spared neither 
himself nor others in the service of his prince, 
had no scruple in utilising this devotion as a 
lever to compel the girl's consent. He urged 
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the improbability of personal risk, and empha- 
sised the service to the princess and her future 
husband, assuring her of most liberal reward, 
till at length the girl declared her readiness to 
do all he required, and he at once instructed 
her in the details of her role, 

Wogan then returned to the princess, and 
after a brief interview left, profuse in acknow- 
ledgment of her courtesy and prayers for her 
speedy recovery. It was long past nightfall 
when he returned to the inn. There was every 
indication that the journey would be made in 
wild weather ; but he insisted upon immediate 
departure, though grumbling much to the host 

at the caprices of great ladies who took little 
thought for the necessities of travellers. Sud- 
denly, amidst the bustle of preparation, Madame 
Misset assumed to miss Jeanneton, and at once 
began an impatient outcry against the gadabout. 
The people of the inn offered to send to such 
places as the girl was known to have made some 
acquaintances during her stay in the town ; but 
Wogan declined their assistance, and in company 
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with Thady set out in supposed search for the 
thoughtless maid. They made a long detour 
to avert suspicion in the event of their being 
followed, and so arrived at a retired place com- 
manding one of the side entrances of the house 
where the princess was confined. 

By this time the storm had burst in a fury of 
wind and snow and driven all belated citizens 
from the streets ; and, what was of still greater 
satisfaction, they discovered that the sentry had 
also been forced to find shelter. They had to 
wait so long that Wogan began to fear that the 
princess had been detained by some mischance, 
when they saw a woman's figure slip out of the 
gateway and glide swiftly from shadow to shadow 
till near their lurking-place, when she stopped 
hesitatingly, as if uncertain which direction to 
take. Wogan at once ran forward and took her 
hand and drew her quickly to the shelter of a 
side street. 

* Thank heaven, your Highness has succeeded ! 
Now let us away with all speed,' and they at 
once set out by the most direct way to the inn. 
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Madame Misset rated the supposed Jeanneton 
till some of the women folk standing by were 
fain to interfere in pity for the trembling girl, 
who hid her face in her hands and could find 
no word to say in her own defence ; but the 
princess was hastily placed in the waiting berline, 
Gaydon and Thady swung into their saddles, the 
whips cracked, and the huge carriage rumbled 
down the street into the night. 

The gates were passed without mishap, and 

then the horses were forced to their utmost to 

cMTy them swiftly along the road to the frontier 

and safety. The first day passed without any more 

exciting incidents than the casual accidents of 

the road. On the second day, as the escape would 

in all probability have been discovered, Gaydon 

and Thady l^ged behind to intercept and delay 

any couriers who might be dispatched to warn 

the governors of the towns along their route. 

They trotted leisurely along the road with a sharp 

>kout for anyone who might appear to travel 

th unusual haste ; but this day also was mth- 

t incident, though to guard gainst the possi- 
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bility of a messenger passing them unawares they 
kept the road till all other travellers had sought 
the shelter of their inns, and it was long after 
midnight when they drew rein before a wayside 
hostelry. 

They called for supper and fell to with lusty 
appetite ; but before they were half through, 
another traveller dismounted at the door and 
entered, cursing the weather and the business 
which drove him out on such a night. The two 
friends gathered that he had intended to halt 
only at the next stage, but his beast could go no 
farther ; and they nodded to each other with 
satisfaction, for here was their man thrown by 
kind fate into their hands, and it would be evil 
chance if he slipped from them to complete his 
errand. 

They had strict injunctions to refrain from 
violence except in the most pressing extremity, 
and accordingly resolved if possible to overcome 
the man by stratagem. They therefore invited 
him to share their supper. He accepted willingly 
and joined readily in their conversation, though 
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a few adroit questions showed that he had 
been well drilled as to the necessity for discreet 
silence concerning his business before strangers. 
Gaydon saw that his glass was kept well filled 
while Thady plied him with jests and stories, 
and under the combined influence he thawed 
from the rigid attitude of a man on duty to the 
more expansive geniality of good-fellowship. 
He still, however, maintained a certain reserve 
of manner, indicated by an exaggerated air of 
importance which grew in proportion as the 
liquor began to tell. 

* Well, friend,' said Gaydon, as he refilled the 
glasses, * there are few travellers by the way this 
weather, and so the more reason for those who 
meet to be jovial companions and keep the 
glasses moving.' 

* Few travellers, indeed, as you say,' replied 
the courier, *but maybe of the more con- 
sequence. Now here are we three met, plain 
travellers, but one or other of us may be of 
such importance as you will not meet on every 
road.' 
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* You say true,' replied Gaydon, who saw the 
man was only too anxious to impress them with 
a due sense of his consequence. 

* True, I say ; and there are other travellers too, 
plain travellers to the eye, and still, if you knew 
all, such as do not travel every day,' and he 
wagged his head with a solemn mysteriousness. 

'Why, truly, you might say that of us,' 
laughed Thady. 

The man snorted indignantly. 

* Worthy gentlemen, I may say, worthy 
gentlemen, but,' and he tossed his hands abroad, 
' not to be noted when other travellers pass.' 

* Then, sir,' rejoined Thady, in mock anger, 
' they are scurvily disguised, for since leaving 
Innspruck we have passed none save rogues and 

sturdy queans, always,' he added, with great show 
of respect, 'always excepting your Excellency.' 

* Excellency,' the man sniggered ; ' Excellency,' 
he chuckled to himself. 

' Johann Steiner, Excellency,' and he laughed 
uproariously, * and knaves and queans. Steiner, 
Excellency, and the princess a sturdy quean.' 
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The two friends let him enjoy to the full his 
jest, and when he was somewhat recovered 
Gaydon remarked, * So, then, you are nobody/ 

* Sir,' said Steiner, drawing himself up with 
drunken importance, * I am the Emperor's 
messenger.' 

* The Emperor's messenger ! ' echoed Gaydon 
and Thady in assumed amazement. 

*The Emperor's courier,' the man repeated 
solemnly, * and on business of importance. I go 
to stop your sturdy knaves and queans,' and 
again he chuckled to himself at the humour of it 
all, * A-ha, sturdy quean, the Princess Sobieski.' 

* The Princess Sobieski — she is in Innspruck, 
fellow.' 

At the word Steiner grew rigid with offended 
dignity, and, forgetting his caution outright, 
sneered at them. 

* Worthy gentlemen, maybe ; but ye know no- 
thing — nothing. She was in Innspruck, but some 
ruffling fellows have carried her off to marry the 
beggarly English king who goes without his 
crown.' 
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* It is not true,' said Thady. * We left 
Innspruck yesterday and there was no word ot 
this/ 

* It is true. I am the Emperor's courier, and 
I say 'tis true. She wrote a letter to her lad/ 
mother and left a waiting-wench to keep warm 
her place. It is true. See ! ' and he drew the 
despatches from his breast. * I ride with orders 
from General Heister to all honest servants of 
the Emperor to prevent and stay her, and lay 
hands of force upon the villains who go with 
her.' 

Gaydon made as if to handle the papers out 
of curiosity, but Steiner, with some lingering 
sense of his duty, scowled at him suspiciously, 
and thrust them back into his pocket. 

' There they are,' he said defiantly, * and 
there they stay till they come to proper 
hands.' 

The two friends at once turned the conversa- 
tion to allay any suspicion which might have 
sprung up in the man's mind, and calling for an- 
other flagon of wine before they parted, dismissed 
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the sleepy msud who waited on them. Thady 
dexterously mixed a large proportion of brandy 
with the wine, and plied the courier with the 
mixture, while serving himself and Gaydon but 
sparingly from what was still left in the pre- 
ceding flagon. 

Steiner, under the combined influence of 
fatigue and the potent liquor, grew rapidly 
drowsy and soon fell into a drunken sleep, and 
in a trice was gagged and bound securely. He 
was awakened by the not too gentle handling 
he received, and, aroused to some consciousness 
of the trap into which he had been betrayed, 
struggled furiously against his bonds, but all his 
efforts were impotent and he lapsed again to a 
profound slumber. Gaydon drew forth the 
despatches, and having satisfied himself that 

they were indeed instructions to the officials 
of the various towns along the route to inter- 
cept and detain the princess and her company, 
tore them into fragments and burned them. 

* Well,' said Thady, as he turned the flagon 
bottom up, * if he's sober under four-and- 
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twenty hours Til back him against a regiment 
for a carouse.' 

They carried the helpless courier of the 
Emperor to bed, and after fastening him down 
securely, retired for a brief rest. They departed 
before sunrise, paying the host liberally, and 
telling him that their casual friend had been a 
little overtaken by his wine and would doubt- 
less be late in making an appearance. 

They took the road gaily, and late on the 
afternoon of the following day came up with the 
slower travelling coach, and related the suc- 
cess of their enterprise ; and towards evening 
of the same day all crossed the boundary of 
the Emperor's dominions into the safety of 
Venetian territory, whence they continued the 
journey by easy stages to Rome, where they 
were received with great pomp and enthusiasm. 

Thady, however, did not accompany them, 
but announced his intention of returning to the 
aid of Jeanneton at Innspruck. Wogan argued 
with him that the girl's very insignificance was 
a very sufficient protection, and that they might 
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trust to her quick wit to have found means of 
escape, and that in all probability she was already 
on her way to rejoin them ; but Thady stood 
firm to his resolution, and would not be denied. 
*Sure, now, Wc^an,' he said in answer to 
his friend's remonstrances, * fair play's a jewel ; 
and didn't I tell you I might be running off 
with the girl. I've done your share of the 
bargain, and now I'm for doing my own.' 



VI 



FOR THE HONOUR OF HIS WORD 

The Fleur-de-Lys was busy with gay company. 
The low-ceiled rooms rang with jests and calls 
'and laughter, and in the adjoining orchard men 
clad in all their most imposing finery sauntered 
up and down, or lounged on rough benches set 
beneath the trees. There was to be a hunting 
party on the morrow, and the landlord blessed 
His Majesty and the Regent, and wished them 
good sport. 

A heavy travelling coach with a broken 
wheel, which stood in the corner of the court- 
yard, roused the curiosity of each new-comer, 
but the panels bore neither arms nor cipher, and 
the landlord must have been well fee'd, as when 
questioned he knew no more than that a lady 

and her attendants had halted there for rest 
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and refreshments till the wheel should be re- 
psdred. The lady was coy and kept to her 
chamber, though the gentlemen who loitered in 
the orchard caught an occasional glimpse of her 
face at a window. 

None seemed to recognise her save one of 
two courtiers who sat on a bench almost 
directly facing the window at which she ap- 
peared from time to time. He started with 
surprise, and turning to his companion poured 
forth an eager story of piquant gossip. 

*A countrywoman of those terrible Irish, 
my dear Montrevel,' he concluded, *who has 
fluttered to the light from the dim cloisters 
of St Germains. Heaven send us a battalion 
of such rather than a regiment of her brawl- 
ing compatriots 1 ' 

* They say she is beautiful.' 

* A wild flower tipped with dew.' 

* You are rapturous, De Brousson. Have 
you hopes in that quarter } ' 

* Nay ; she threatens and scorns, and most 
truly. There is the same wild light in her 
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eyes as in those of all the fire-eating Irish who 
troop to fortune under the lilies of France. 1 
like not such in a woman.' 

* Oh-ho ! ' laughed his companion, * the wild 
Irish, then, have quelled your bold spirit.' 

' rfaith,' retorted De Brousson, half angrily, 
* I fear none of those beggarly soldiers of 
fortune.' 

*And little need you, my fine bird, for 
mighty little fattening is there in the fortune 
you give them,' said a voice behind them, 
and turning, they saw the laughing face of an 
oflicer who wore the scarlet uniform of the 
men they vilified. 

* You are impertinent, sir.' 

*Only familiar,' rejoined the new-comer, 
imperturbably. 

De Brousson was about to reply hotly when 
Montrevel interposed. 

' Captain Halloran,' he said, ' our acquaint- 
ance is too brief to spoil by quarrelling.' 

Thady, still smiling, bowed. * It's hardly hot 
enough yet for spoiling ; but, gentlemen, it is 
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mighty poor hospitality if the stranger must 
hold his tongue and let all the jesting be 
against him.' 

* Faith,* said Montrevel, ' we did but jest ; 
and you, my friend, are over-fond of a jest to 
make it a ground of quarrel.' 

* True ; but I would not have it said that 
Thady Halloran was ever backward in either.' 

The little breeze blown by, the three sat 
down amicably together, Thady stating that he 
waited the coming of a brother officer in the 
brigade with whom he was to be on duty the 
following day. 

*Join me, gentlemen, in a stoup of wine,' 
he said, 'for it's poor work laughing with a 
dry mouth.' 

His invitation was accepted, and presently 
they were served. 

' Here with the flagon, drink to the lass ; 
The man without either is only an ass,' 

sang Thady. *And pray, my friends, what 
was this pretty piece of scandal ? I came only 
in time to catch the sting in the tail of it.' 
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* Ah, only D'Estrelles's latest conquest — a fair 
countrywoman of yours. Fair, by St Louis, be- 
yond the fairest. She rests even now in the inn.' 

* Oh ! ' Thady replied carelessly, * you gentle- 
men of France are hard to resist, for you lay 
well your siege with flattering words and 
jewelled gauds.' 

'I'faith, D'Estrelles hath store of both,' 
laughed de Brousson ; ' but I know not how he 
won her. He is now in Sp^n ; but she lives 
in retirement, and is proof against all temp- 
tation, though it is whispered that the Regent 
himself has cast longing looks that way.' 

* By Venus ! there she is,' he cried. * Our gay 
D'Estrelles's most faithful fair,' and he pointed 
to where a lady stood by an open window. 

Thady looked, and for a moment he sat as if 
turned to stone, for the face he saw was that of 
Katty Ryan. Then suddenly the blood gushed 
back from his heart, tingling and stinging 
through all his veins, and he sprang to his feet. 

' You lie ! ' he shouted. * She is the best and 
purest maid in Ireland.' 
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De Brousson, also, had risen from his seat at 
the insult. * Then heaven keep me from your 
courtezans ! ' He drew his sword. * I hope, 
sir, your honour is brighter than your maid's/ 

For answer, Thady's sword leapt from the 
scabbard ; but ere the blades could cross, the 
landlord, drawn by the sudden uproar, was 
between them. 

' Sirs, sirs, would you ruin me ? Here is no 
place for brawls, but yonder is a pretty piece of 
lawn where gentlemen may slay each other in 
comfort and not ruin the reputation of an 
honest house.' 

The two men were in no humour to brook 
interference, but Montrevel prevailed with them, 
and bade the landlord point out the place he re- 
commended. The latter, all polite anxiety, bustled 
before them to a level plot of ground screened 
by trees some little way behind the inn, assuring 
them that it had been praised by many gallant 
gentlemen who had settled their differences there. 
' Gentlemen, you are served,' he said, with a 
bow, as he turned away. . 
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' Captain Halloran,' said Montrevel, * this is 
unequal, and I would not have it said that you 
fought without witnesses** 

' You, sir,' Thady replied, * may serve for 
both ; but the friend of whom I spoke should 
be here even now, and doubtless our worthy 
host will hasten him to us* But it matters 
not, for here come company,* he added, indi- 
cating the approach of some men who had 
heard what was afoot. 

' Ah, here, Desmond ! ' he cried as he caught 
sight of a scarlet coat, and Katty's cousin 
hastened to him. 

' You mad devil, what new quarrel is this ? * 
the latter inquired. 

* Much, or nothing, as you may choose to see 
it,' said Thady ; ' but 'twill serve to draw sword 
on. Come, to it. We waste time.' 

In a moment the men were face to face. 
Their swords crossed, and each, as he looked 
in his opponent's face, felt that. the game was 
level. Thady had somewhat the advantage by 
his greater stature and length of arm, but De 
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Brousson balanced this by remaining cool and 
unstung by the fiery rage which possessed the 
Irishman. The blades rang light and clearly as 
they met in lunge and parry, and the onlookers, 
standing some little distance ofF, murmured 
approbation at each pretty display ; but soon the 
men warmed to their work, Thady under the 
influence of wild fury, the Frenchman through 
lust of the game. The soft sod was beaten 
hard by the trampling feet, and yet the issue 
seemed Uncertain, when suddenly there was a 
stir in the group of bystanders, and Katty 
burst through into the open space. Thady saw 
her and a momentary hesitation caused him to 
miss a point, and De Brousson's sword ripped a 
light gash in his cheek. Whether it was this or 
the sight of his old love, he closed at once with 
his adversary, disarming him almost by force 
of mere brute strength, and had drawn back 
his hand to strike, when Katty ran to him, 
and clinging to his arm, cried, — 

* Thady, Thady, you know not what you do.' 
Thady tried impatiently to shake her ofl^, his 
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eyes the while like a hungry wolPs fixed upon 
his prey. Snarling oaths and imprecations, he 
struggled with her, but could not release her 
hold. He attempted to take the sword in his 
left hand, but she jerked his arm and the bright 
steel fell softly to the ground between them. 

' Katty, let me go ! ' he said hoarsely. * Let 
me go ! He lied of you.* 

She sank to the ground, covering her face 
with her hands. 

* No, no, Thady. God help me, it is true.' 

Thady staggered and passed his hand across 
his eyes as if the whole world had suddenly 
grown dark to him, and his face was contorted 
by the fierce working of the passions within. 
Twice he opened his lips to speak, but could 
force no utterance from them. He looked 
down upon the weeping woman at his feet, 
without pity, without contempt, almost without 
recognition, and as he looked his gaze fell 
upon the naked steel lying in the grass beside 
her. 

His sight grew clear again, his face set and 
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calm ; and stooping, he picked it up and kissed 1 

the blade. 

* Love of my life,* he murmured, * I do you 
wrong. Be thou my honour.* 

Once more, with a bitter smile, and as if 
struck by some swift thought, he stooped and 
tore one from the ribbons fluttering on his lost 
love's dress, and tied it as a sword-knot to his 
hilt. 

He stepped to his place and bade the 
wondering Frenchman take up his sword. 

* Our quarrel,* he said, * is yet to settle.* 

* It seems but ill manners to doubt a lady's 
word,* sneered De Brousson. 

' You lied,* answered Thady, deliberately 
and without heat, ' and I stand here to prove 
it. To your guard, sir ! * 

The other made no reply beyond the raising 
of his blade, but he felt that he had now 
another man to deal with. The impetuous, 
reckless combatant was replaced by a cool, 
determined swordsman, whose aim he divined 
was to slay him, and fear gave strength and 
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nerve to wrist and heart. The contest was 

I 

unequal and rapid. Thady pressed him back 
and back some half-dozen paces, then with a 
swift parry thrust his sword aside and ran him 
through the heart. 

The man fell without a groan, and Thady, 
turning to the onlookers, held the crimsoned 
blade at arm's length above his head. 

* He lied,' he cried, ' and who dare gain- 
say it } ' 

They looked at him in wonder, this stern 
champion who would maintain by bold words 
and sharp steel the honour of fdr frailty, but 
they shrugged their shoulders. * The maddest 
of the mad Irish,' they said, and turned on 
their heels. 

He stood looking, but not seeing, as they 
passed out of sight. He gave no sign of 
recognition as Katty went by supported by 
her attendants. The body of the slain man 
was borne past him, and still he stood meshed 
in a misery of thought, lost in a stupor of 
unrealised pain, and there was that in his 
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face that Desmond feared to break in upon 
his silence. 

^ A gallant gentleman/ Desmond said, half 
to himself, *with a sorry end — ^to die because 
a woman's wanton.* 

The words jarred upon Thady*s conscious- 
ness with a sudden pain, as of a clumsy hand 
probing an open wound, and leaping on his 
friend he gripped him by the throat and 
shook him fiercely. * You lie, you devil's 
spawn, you lie ! * and then with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling he loosed his grasp. 
* Desmond, forgive me. Tm mad ; for it's 
wanting to give myself the lie I am,' and the 
reckless fighter, the desperate challenger, flung 
himself face downwards on the grass and burst 
into a flood of bitter tears. 



VII 

THE PRIDE OF THE STEEL 

It was not a particularly inviting night to 
be abroad ; dark as a wolfs mouth, and with 
a keen biting wind which drove all travellers, 
good or ill, to the shelter of their homes or 
hostelries, or more questionable quarters. To 
the sign of L'Aigle Vert, on the high road 
to Mons, it had blown company. Round 
the blazing fire a motley crew of very ques- 
tionable appearance wrangled and jested ; 
stragglers leisurely regaining their regiments, 
others who had left their place in the ranks, 
routiers and rufflers of very dubious honesty. 
That they were known to the house was 
evident by the easy familiarity with which 
the m^d shouldered them from her way as 

she passed to and fro, or attended to the 
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meats roasting on the spit. They diced and 
drank and swore lustily while waiting for the 
meal, paying little attention to the raging of 
the storm without. 

In strange contrast to the place and com- 
pany was a lady who sat on the opposite 
side of the chimney-place, as far from the 
roysterers as she could get. She eyed them 
with uneasy glances from time to time, and 
started at every furious gust which set the 
doors and windows rattling. The men pre- 
sently rose and went to the table for more 
convenience in their gambling, but though 
they appeared to ignore the lady's presence, 
she could see that a close watch was kept 
upon her movements. Suddenly, in the midst 
of their uproar, one fellow commanded silence. 
The lady looked up, alarmed at the unexpected 
quiet, and saw every man on foot, intent to 
catch some sound without. She, too, bent 
towards the door. At first she could only 
hear the wild howling of the wind, but then 
•her face lit up, for between the gusts she 
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caught the sound of horse's hoofs close at 
hand, and, almost at the same moment, they 
stopped with a clatter in the paved yard of 
the house, and a vigorous knocking was set 
up on the door. 

* Hola^ holhy la maison I ' was shouted by a 
hearty voice in perfect French, » but with a 
certain peculiar timbre in the tone which 
seemed to reassure the gentlemen within, for 
they turned again to their game, saying, * One 
of Clare's mad Irishmen.' 

The knocking was kept up spiritedly till 
the door was opened, and a brisk fire of 
polyglot oaths was stopped by the appearance 
of the maid, lantern in hand, practised in 
the ways of travellers, and ready to attend first 
to the wants of the horse. In a little while 
she returned with the new-comer behind her. 

* A rough night, gentlemen,' he cried 
cheerily, as he shook a light powdering of 
snow from his cloak before advancing into 
the room. The company returned his greet- 
ing with an inarticulate murmur. Nothing 

K 
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daunted, he looked them over carelessly as 
he undid the buckles of his cuirass. * Seven 
w(»thies,' he remarked to himself in English. 
' By my ftith, it's the likely looking lot for 
the gallows ye are.* 

He kicked his cuirass into a zcxxver, with 
the comment, ' Giuld comfort, too, and mighty 
un^sy, whether for fightin' or drinkin* ; ' and, 
pulling in a stool to the fire, he noticed the 
lady for the first time. 

He doffed his hat. ' Madame will excuse 
a soldier. I would not intrude, but I have 
been five hours in the saddle, the weather 
is not all a man could wish, and I have yet 
fifteen leagues to Mons.' 

' Sir,' replied the lady, with so winning a 
smile and sweet a voice that Thady Halloran 
became at once her willing slave, ' it would 
be poor courtesy to grudge a share of the 
fire to a gallant gentleman.' 

' Madame, I am honoured, and for ever your 
:rvant.' 

' You are expecting company, my girl ? ' he 
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asked the maid, pointing to the smoking spit 
which ever and again she came to turn. 

* 'Tis a night to drive travellers to the inns,' 
she answered curtly ; and he thought, with 
a glance at the other guests, *The devil a 
many travellers, save the like of these gentle- 
men, will be out this night/ So thinking, he 
unloosed his sword, laying it on the floor 
beside him, and devoted himself wholly to 
blissful, drowsy enjoyment of the fire and a 
flagon of spiced wine. As he sat and felt the 
comfortable warmth creep pleasantly through 
his chilled body the conversation at the table 
grew wilder. The liquor was telling ; and 
one of the gang rose with a glass in his hand 
and reeled to the lady. 

* Madame will drink to the health of her 
honest friends?' 

She declined ; but the fellow pressed her, 
with a maudlin leer on his tipsy face, and 
laid his hand on her arm. She struck it 
from her sleeve with a gesture of disgust. 
* Thou unmannerly knave, leave me ! *. 
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* You vixen,' he growled, gripping her arm 
again, * drink ! ' 

In a flash he was sprawling on the floor, 
and Thady was standing over him. * I'm as 
big a blackguard, maybe, as the best of ye ; 
but I'm not that kind of blackguard. I'd 
dare the best man in Ireland, let alone this 
dirty country, to lay hands on a woman while 
Thady Halloran's got any might in his fist.' 

The men scowled at his challenge, which 
had been so plainly interpreted to them, for 
he had forgotten his French in his excite- 
ment. They drew together and consulted as 
he turned to reassure the lady, and as his 
back was turned, rushed at him, thinking to 
take him unawares ; but they had mistaken 
their man. With a single sweep he lifted 
the heavy stool on which he had been sitting 
and flung it at them as they came at him in 
a bunch, knocking over one and momentarily 
staggering the others. He gazed an instant, 
as if to measure his opponents, then stooped 
quickly for his sword ; but he had kicked 
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it out of reach when springing to the lady's 
assistance. He began a mighty oath which 
was not finished as he straightened himself to 
meet the next rush with the long iron spit 
in his hands, and not a moment too soon. 
He met the first with a blow which sent him 
reeling back, yelling with pain, for one of the 
rightful ornaments of Thady's novel weapon 
had struck him fair across the face, and the 
scalding fat left a mark which he would carry 
to his end. 

The weapon was unwieldy, and before he 
could recover himself a sword was flashed 
within its sweep, inflicting an ugly flesh wound 
on his left arm. The return swing of the 
heavy rod swept them back a space, but, 
meeting no resistance, it struck against the 
wall and broke off^ short, leaving him with 
only a mere truncheon in his hand. They 
raised a yell at this, and made at him again. 

* Sure,' said Thady, with a laugh, * it's the 
beautiful bit of iron you are, and the great 
comfort to a man in more ways than one,' 
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bringing it down with a tremendous crash on 
the head of the foremost, closing his account 
for ever with this world. The next got a 
shrewd knock on the arm which sent his 
sword flying from his tingling grasp ; and 
there was another hesitation. 

The odds were heavy on their side, and 
had they been sober it would have gone hard 
with Thady. As it was, he had given a good 
account of himself, and felt confident that the 
ultimate victory would be his. One of his 
assailants had gone to his reckoning, another 
moaned and cursed as he felt his scalds and 
burns, and the fellow who had been mark for 
the stool sat on the floor spitting out teeth 
and oaths, and striving to staunch the flow of 
blood from his damaged countenance. The 
remaining four seemed to have little heart for 
a fresh attack, though Thady railed at them 
as a pack of scurvy ruffians who disgraced 
the steel they wore, and invited them to try 
again if the spit were still well enough fur- 
nished for supper. 
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Keeping a wary eye upon their movements, 
he meditated a bold attempt to recover his 
sword, and had balanced himself for the spring, 
when he felt a rush of cold air strike into the 
chamber, and the lady cried out in warning. 
The warning came too late. Before he could 
recover himself, a heavy blow from behind 
descended on his head, and he fell prone to 
the floor in the darkness of oblivion. 

When he awoke it was to a painful con- 
sciousness. His head ached and rang, his left 
arm seemed on fire, and he burnt with con- 
suming thirst. He lay quiet for a space to 
collect his scattered wits, then, opening his eyes, 
he found himself lying wrapped in a cloak on 
a bench running along one side of an almost 
empty room. The moon had broken through 
the blackness of the night, and cast a misty, 
fitful light into the chamber through a small, 
iroh-barred window set high in the wall. At 
first he thought he was alone, but as his eyes 
became accustomed to the uncertain light he 
discerned the bent figure of a woman seated 
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near him, and slowly the events of the night 
came back to him as he recc^nised the lady 
whose cause he had so lucklessly championed. 
* A poor guest-room/ he muttered, * after such 
a mighty fine supper.' 

The lady overheard him and came quickly 
to his side. 

* Thank Heaven you are better. Captain 
HaUoran ! ' 

* Faith, madame, I do ; but it might have 
sent me better quarters. Might I ask you to 
pass that jug on the table, for I smell liquor, 
and would like to be better acquainted.' 

He took a long draught from the vessel, 
remarking, as he applied himself to it for the 
second time, * You're welcome, and I won't 
quarrel with you, but I've seen the day I'd 
call out the man who named you wine.' He 
continued after a pause, * I'm afraid, madame, 
the polish has been knocked from my manners ; 
but a man may forget more than them when 
he is knocked on the head from behind.' She 
smiled at the oddness of the apology for his 
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brusqueness, and he asked, ^ Might I inquire 
after the company below ? ' 

*I fear we are bestowed in even less safe 
lodgings than those of the Aigle Vert/ 

*Well, madame, if fortune has given us 
doubtful lodgings, I must thank it for a 
charming companion/ 

* Gallant and reckless as ever ; but I fear 
you do not realise the gravity of our 
situation/ 

* I realise mighty little but sore bones at the 
present moment, but — * and he stopped short 
and stared at his clothes. His gay uniform 
was gone, and in its stead he wore a not 
very reputable assortment of tawdry finery. 
^ Madame, I begin to realise mischief. In 
what tangle have I got mixed?* 

* I dread, Captain Halloran, I have involved 
you in my own distress, and I owe you at least 
an explanation. 

* The story is short, but it may interest you, 
as rumour has more than once coupled your 
name with that of one of the actors, the 
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Comte d'Estrelles. He is a daring mtriguer, 
who holds his hand, for no man, and is 
presently suspected to be concerned in the 
death of a gentleman who was deep in the 
confidence of the Regent Due d'Orleans. 
This gentleman held papers relating to certain 
delicate matters involving many personages of 
the highest rank, and it was of the utmost 
importance that they should not fall into the 
hands of an outsider. Fortunately the gentle- 
man had confided them to the care of a 
kinsman, presently with his raiment at one 
of the frontier fortresses, from whom I was 
commissioned to receive them. Certain of 
them were destroyed, and the remainder con- 
cealed in a secure hiding-place in my travelling 
carriage. I was returning to Paris when I was 
waylaid on the road. My servants and escort 
must have been cowed by numbers, for almost 
before I was aware of the attack they had fled. 

s then taken, not uncourteously, to the 
and told that I should be allowed to 

ne my journey at daybreak. The ostensible 
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object of the attack was plunder ; and this 
I believed till the arrival of the second party, 
whose advent was so unfortunate for you, and 
among whom I recognised one of D'Estrelles's 
servants. I was hurried to another chamber, 
and a girl was sent, apparently to attend upon 
me, but really to ascertain if I had the papers 
concealed about my person. I allowed her 
to go about her vile work, feigning to be 
unaware of her object, and .flattering myself 
that, finding their search fruitless, they would 
allow me to continue my journey ; and, believe 
me. Captain Halloran, no small part of my 
pleasure was that I might be of assistance to 
you ; but my hopes were rudely dispelled. I 
was blindfolded, and placed in some rude 
vehicle which brought me here. D'Estrelles, 
I am convinced, is the instigator of the 
outrage, and is determined to obtain the 
papers for some object known only to himself. 
Why you are detained I cannot conceive.* 

* D'Estrelles himself is the explanation,' 
replied Thady. * There is a long score between 
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us to settle/ He paced up and down the 
room, or stood watching the bright moon 
racing through the flying clouds, while the 
lady waited impatiently for some opinion or 
proposal ; but his first words startled her by 
their unexpectedness. 

* Madame,* he said, * I regret I do not know 
in whose company I have the honour to be.' 

She looked fixedly at him, as if debating 
the answer ; but, with a quick resolve, leaned 
her hand lightly on his arm, and whispered 
a name in his ear. He in turn was startled, 
for the name was borne by one of the greatest 
ladies of the Court ; and if it were she indeed 
who stood beside him, the matter must have 
been urgent which brought her by such wild 
ways and weather so far from Paris. 

* Oh, sir, believe me,* she cried, reading doubt 
into his silence. * I have trusted you — trust me.' 

* Madame,' he answered, bending to kiss 
her hand, *I am your most devoted servant, 
and need I remind you that some few hours 
ago I pledged myself as such.' 
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She smiled, relieved. * Gallant to a fault,* 
adding a little mischievously, * to a woman for 
a woman's sake.' 

* In spite of a woman,' he answered gravely, 
and abruptly changed the direction of the 
conversation. * I fear our friends are asleep or 
drunk,' and, picking up one of the stools, he 
hammered vigorously at the door. There was no 
reply, though he broke the stool in his onslaught. 

* There is no one there, or they would not 
have put up with that row. They put faith 
in their bolts and bars, and with good reason, 
too.' With the assistance of the table he 
contrived to reach the window, from which 
he examined the surroundings of the house 
with all the closeness possible in the uncertain 
light. *The house,' he explained to his 
companion, ^ is hidden among the trees, but 
I believe I know its whereabouts, as I can see 
some hills which, to my certain knowledge, lie 
south-east of the great road. The window 
is no great height from the* ground, and your 
escape is of the easiest.' 
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* But, surely, we go together,* she exclaimed 
in surprise ; * or, if one goes, it must be you. 
But those bars ! * 

* Madame,* replied Thady, * fortune has 
settled the matter without consulting us. You 
alone can go. The man who made that 
window must have remembered he'd want 
some day to keep Thady Halloran in. As 
for the bars,' gripping one and wrenching it 
from its place, *they are not meant for a 
prison ; ' and the others were pulled from 
their hold in rapid succession. * Now the 
way is open.' 

Quietly assuming the consent of his com- 
panion, he rapidly explained the precautions 
she must observe to find her way to the high 
road. After, she would trust to the chance 
of meeting some traveller or military patrol 
who would lead her to a place of safety. 
*And, madame,' he concluded, *in Mons 
are some men 'of Nugent's who might like to 
help a comrade.' 

* Captain Halloran,' she cried, indignant at 
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the doubt implied in his reminder that she 
left him behind, * you have but a poor opinion 
of a woman, though you wear a knot of cherry- 
coloured ribbon on your sword. I know the 
story, and now, as penance, you can add this 
moral to it — ^Judge a woman by her actions, 
not her words.' 

He replied not at all , to her irrelevant 
digression, but courteously insisted upon im- 
mediate flight ; and, waiting till the moon 
was overcast and the. house in shadow, her 
escape was easily and rapidly effected. 

Left alone, he threw himself down on the 
bench, for he felt faint and light-headed after 
his exertions ; and the words, * Judge a woman 
by her actions,' rang, coupled in his thoughts 
with remembrance of other words of more 
bitter savour. But to what end did he gall 
himself with old pains.? So, resolutely dis- 
missing all thought, he wrapped himself in 
his cloak, turned on his side and went to 
sleep. When he opened his eyes it was broad 
day. He felt refreshed and, save for the 
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stifFness of his wounded arm, well and vigorous. 
A ravenous appetite reminded him that he had 
cleared away some food from the table, and 
forgotten it in the excitement of his com- 
panion's escape. He now turned to it, and 
did it ample justice, washing it down with a 
draught of the wine which, much as he de- 
spised it, he was disappointed to find nearly 
exhausted. He strode up and down the room 
to keep his blood from stagnation, and swing- 
ing one of the iron bars in his hand, though 
it was much too short to be of use as a 
weapon. As the heat came back to his chilled 
body his spirits rose, and he burst out with 
a song, — 

' Ho, for the steel red from the fire ; 
Strength gave it birth, strife was its sire. 
Merrily, merrily, steel upon steel, hark to the clink ! 

With a clink, clink. 

Let us drink, drink, 
To the pride of the steel from the hand of a man. 

* Hammer and anvil and the metal between, 
sure it's the birth of the sword, but the life 
of a man, and when fortune smites him no 
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more on the anvil of chance, 'tis that he's 
ended and done with. F^th, Thady, my boy, 
it's much lively knocking you've got on that 
same anvil, and there's more to come. 

' Ho ! for the steel red in the fight. 
Fame is its gain, honour its right. 
Merrily, merrily, steel against steel, hark to the clink ! 
With a clink, clink. 
Let us drink, drink. 
To the glory of steel in the grasp of a man. 

' Ho for the wine red in the glass ; 
Here's to the steel, and the lips of a lass. 
Merrily, merrily, glass against glass, hark to the clink ! 
With a clink, clink, 
Let us drink, drink. 
To the rest of the steel by the side of a man. 

* It's mighty poor pay for the ballad singer,' 
he said, as he took the last mouthful of wine. 
* My great curse on the place ! for here is neither 
bright steel nor good wine,' and he shattered 
the jug into fragments against the wall. 

The hours passed wearily without sign of 
his gaoler's return, till by the sun he knew 
it was past mid-day, and a vague suspicion 
was growing up within him that the lady had 
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deserted him to his fate, when he heard the 
trampling of horses and the jingle of arms 
and accoutrements. 

^ Steel against steel, and welcome, whoever 
it is, for, Thady, my friend, Fm tired of your 
company.' 

The party halted, and presently the heavy 
bolts and bars were withdrawn and the door 
thrown open, and he saw several men in the 
uniform of a dragoon regiment standing in 
the outer room. 

* Gentlemen, you're welcome, and I'm glad 
to see you.' But they made no response to 
his greeting, and he, too, stopped short as he 
recognised a face in the background as that 
of the man whose beauty he had spoiled with 
the stool at the inn. He scanned the party 
critically, remembering the loss of his own 
uniform, and wondering if these were men 
daring enough to masquerade as His Majesty's 
troopers, the better to cover their designs ; 
but his professional knowledge reassured him, 
and he recovered his coolness. 
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*It's not courtesy which troubles you, 
gentlemen ; and as my company does not 
seem agreeable, I wish you good-day,' and he 
advanced carelessly towards the open door ; 
but, as he did so, two of the men stepped 
quickly before him and barred the way. 

*Not so fast, my friend,' said the officer 
in command. ' Do you know this man ? ' 
indicating the ruffian at his side. 

*I think he knows me better,' replied 
Thady, dryly ; * for I've left a token of my 
friendship on his face, as you may see.' 

* You admit it, then ? ' 
*rd be sorry to deny it.' 

* Come, that is the best way to take it, Du- 
mont ; though your confession goes far to make 
you the late Georges Dumont, if there is good' 
rope in this damned country. By my troth, I 
almost like you for your cool impertinence.' 

*Well, sir,' replied Thady, calmly, though 
he listened in amazement to the officer's speech, 
wondering what new complication he was 
entangled in. *Well, sir, since you like it. 
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I shall take further liberties. I am not Georges 
Dumont, but Thaddeus Halloran, captain in 
Nugent's Horse ! and very much at your 
service.' 

The officer laughed heartily. *Too lame, 
my friend. You have forgotten something ; 
you are also Chevalier de St Louis, and you 
are at present in Spain ; and is that the 
uniform of Nugent's Horse } ' 

The retort staggered Thady for a moment, 
and he admitted that appearances were against 
him ; but it would be easy to prove the 
truth of his statements. He related the in- 
cidents of the night, leaving out all mention 
of the lady, however ; but the soldier listened 
to him with an incredulous smile. 

* Very ingenious, but I have another version,' 
and he briefly narrated the story given him 
by the man, who averred that he had been 
inveigled to the house and robbed of a large 
sum of money which he was conveying to 
his mastery and that he had received his in- 
juries while trying to defend himself.. He 
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also said that Thady had become violent over 
the division of the plunder, and to prevent 
him doing murder had been thrust into the 
room, along with some trull, who had threatened 
disturbance when she saw her bully mastered, 
*But the lady I see has escaped.' 

Thady stood nonplussed. He could not 
prove the story a fabrication till he reached 
Mons, and the band plainly calculated on this 
to give them ample time to ransack or remove 
the carri^e in their search for the papers. 
He was anxious for the lady's safety, but her 
evident desire for secrecy deterred him from 
any attempt to seek information concerning her , 
and he consequently resolved to put the best face 
on the matter and submit for the time. 

* Well, M. le Capitaine, it is plausible ; and 
for the nonce I am e'en content to be Georges 
Dumont ; but I beg of you to hasten to Mons, 
for I would resume my own character without 
delay.' 

The captain was somewhat taken aback by 
Thady's air of sincerity, and replied with 
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more dvility, 'If a mistake has been made, 
it will soon be rectified. I will take you to 
Mons. If you are the Chevalier Halloran, 
it is your desire ; mine if you are Georges 
Dumont. You will excuse me,* and he signed 
to one of his men, who approached to tie 
Thad/s hands behind his back, *but you are 
still Georges Dumont to me.' 

'Faith,' said Thady, 'I don't mind being 
him for an hour or two, but I'd rather dispense 
with these little attentions. I pledge my 
word I'll go with you only too readily.' 

*I fear the bond is insufficient,' replied the 
officer. Thady, forgetting that the distrust 
was directed against his supposed character, 
flushed with anger ; and the officer, noticing 
it, relented, and bade the man refrain. *But,' 
he added, turning to Thady, *I warn you to 
make no attempt to escape.' 

Thady bowed, and was led out, mounted 
on a spare horse, and placed in the middle 
of the troop, which wheeled round the house 
and down a road which, he surmised with 
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satisfaction, would lead them to Mons, or, at 
least, an adjacent post. The officer tried to 
draw him on the subject of his supposed 
companions ; but Thady's spirits, alight again 
as he found himself free, or, at least, on the 
way to be so, indulged in such preposterous 
invention that the captain perceived he was 
being fooled and rode on in dudgeon. They 
had reached the junction of the ways, and 
were about to turn into the high road, when 
the horse of one of the men took fright and 
shied. The man pulled it up sharply, with 
an oath, and looked to see the cause. The 
curse broke into an exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and he dismounted hurriedly, holding 
up his hand to bid his comrades halt. As 
they rode up, Thady saw the body of a man 
lying by the roadside, his sword almost out 
of the scabbard, as if he had been murdered 
while attempting to draw it. Some of the 
troopers searched the body, but could discover 
nothing to identify it. It was, however, plain 
that the man was not long dead — a few hours 
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at the most. One of the soldiers caught sight 
of something glittering in the grass a Uttle 
way off, and on picking it up all saw it to 
be a sword covered with blood stwns, and 
having a sword-knot of faded nbbon at the 
hilt. The moment Thady clapped eyes on it 
he cried in astonishment, — 

' By Heaven, my sword ! * 

His words drew the attention of all, causing 
him at once to realise the mistake . he had 
made by thus further involving himself in the 
web of suspicion, and without reflecting on 
the mad folly of the action he drove his 
heels in his horse's side, and the beast made a 
wild plunge forward ; but almost at the same 
moment the troopers were after him, and two 
drew level with him, one on either side. As 
the one on his left leaned over to catch the 
bridle he twisted his fingers in the man's 
collar and tore him from the saddle. He 
turned to serve in the same way the trooper 
on the other side, but desisted, with a groan, 
For his wounded arm was too stiff and 
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sore to be of use, and he was again a 
prisoner. 

* I think Mons is too far for your comfort, 
Chevalier Halloran,' said the captain, sternly, 
giving an order to his men, who produced a 
rope and flung it over the branch of a tree 
with the dexterity of practised hands, *and I 
also think we had best leave Georges Dumont 
here for identification.' 

Thady watched the preparations without 
blanching. *Sir,' he said, *your methods are 
summary, and you may find you hang the 
wrong man, which would prove unpleasant 
for you.' 

* I take the risks, and I think you will 
admit that your conduct justifies me.' 

* Maybe, but it's mighty little comfort I'll 
have in a clean conscience when I'm orna- 
menting the end of that. Well, I thought 
of a better end,' he added, philosophically, for 
he knew it was useless to contend, being well 
aware of the absolute power given to an 
officer when dealing with the cut-throats who 
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at that time infested the great thoroughfares. 
He was about to dismount when he caught 
sight of a small party of horsemen riding 
quickly down the road. He hung for a 
moment on the stirrup, but saw no sign of 
the wished-for scarlet coats, and with some- 
thing like a smothered sigh he dropped to 
the ground and walked quietly to his place. 
• Pull it well up, for Fd like it over in a 
hurry,' he remarked to the soldier who 
waited with the noose in his hand, when the 
thunder of hoofs was heard close at hand. 
The party had quickened their pace to a 
furious gallop, and Thady, looking round, 
started and held his breath, for he saw a lady 
with them, and riding well to the front. 

The operation was suspended for a moment, 
and in that pause the lady had reached them, 
pulling up her horse with a jerk which nearly 
threw the beast off its feet. 

* Stop ! ' she cried. * Who is in command 
here .? ' 

The officer bowed, and Thady confided to 
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himself, * Madame, you could not have come 
at a more welcome moment.' 

*Sir,' she cried angrily, *what does this 
mean? Are His Majesty's officers in the 
habit of hanging innocent men without trial 
or inquiry ? Release this gentleman ! ' 

* Madame, I hold His Majesty's com- 
mission ; and, much as I should like to 
gratify you, I must do my duty.' 

The lady's companions had come up by 
this time, and one of them was about to 
speak, but she interrupted him, and again 
addressed the officer. 

*This gentleman is the Chevalier Halloran, 
and I think his name at least is known to you.' 

* I have heard of him too often within the 
last hour,' replied the captain ; * and be this 
man he or not, he must hang, for he has 
been caught almost red-handed in murder.' 

The lady looked astounded, and begged an 
explanation, which the officer gave, Thady 
listening the while nonchalantly as if he were 
the person least concerned. 
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* But,' she exclaimed, as the story was con- 
cluded, *the chevalier has not worn a sword 
for nearly twenty-four hours.' 

* So you are good enough to say, madame ; 
but who are you? I cannot accept the word 
of a lady, however fair, who may choose to 
intercede for every handsome cut-throat with 
his neck in the noose.' 

*Sir,' she answered proudly, *I think you can 
accept the word of the Duchesse de Soissons.' 

The officer started, and for the first time 
he looked closely at her companions, and 
recognising some among them, knew that she 
must speak the truth. His face reddened 
with confusion, and he stammered out, — 

* Madame, I humbly crave your pardon ; 
but — but — ' 

*But, comrade,' s^d Thady, coming to his 
assistance, *you did your duty. The balance 
was against me, and I was makeweight my- 
self ; but there goes a fair substitute,' and he 
pointed to the informer, who, when he saw 
the turn things were taking, had edged away 
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quietly on the soft ground at the roadside, 
and was now putting his horse to the gallop. 
Several men set ofF in pursuit ; but he had got 
a fair start and bid well to maintain it, till one 
drew a pistol and fired, and the fellow, with a 
wild scream, tumbled in a heap from the saddle. 

The company had gathered round Thady 
to congratulate and condole ; while the Duchesse 
rallied him on his doubts of her sincerity, and 
bid him call upon her in Paris that she might 
expound to him the meaning of her moral to 
his story. 

The officer brought and handed to him his 

sword, and he stood awhile in silence, drawing 

the blade lovingly through his fingers, and 

thinking of all it had done since he took it 

from the dying grasp of old Jerry Cantillon ; 

then, bending it sharply, it snapped in two, 

and he threw the pieces on the ground ; and it 

may have been the pain of his wounded arm 

which caused the sob in his voice as he said, — 

*It was my honour, and I'll have no stain 
on it.' 



VIII 

THE END OF THE REVEL 

The great hall was ablaze with light ; it glowed 

and shimmered on the rainbow hues of silken 

finery, and flashed and sparkled from the 

facets of innumerable gems. It shone bright 

on the faces of the gallant company lining 

the great table which ran down the middle 

of the room, and displayed them more varied 

of aspect in character and expression than 

by their prodigal ingenuity of costly attire — 

wits and gallants, poets, pedants and roues^ 

churchmen and laymen, great dames whose 

titles rang with the glories of old renown, 

and careless gay beauties with none — a study 

in contrasts as sharp as the character of their 

host, the prodigal, hard-living, hard-thinking 

Phillipe d'Orleans, Regent of France. They 
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had at least whatever merit may lie in brave 
outward show of dress and speech, and at 
the moment were all agc^ to know what new 
extravagance it was which called for their 
presence there as audience or actors. 

The Regent looked down the long table, 
and a smile of amusement, half - cynical, 
flickered on his lips as he watched the chang- 
ing expressions called forth upon the faces 
of his guests, bantering witty compliments 
and railleries to a chorus of gay laughter 
and the light tinkle of toasting glasses. He 
bowed or nodded, here chilling by a stare, 
there flattering with the open sunshine of a 
smile, raising countless hopes and doubts in 
the breasts of those men and women all 
emulous of recognition. At length he turned 
to the churchman seated by his side. 

*Ah, Dubois,' he said, *what power could 
separate this company to its elements? I fear 
Diogenes with his lantern could not discover 
the one honest man. Is he you or I, mon 
ami ? ' he continued, with a mischievous smile. 
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*or should we, too, be lost if we descended 
among that crew in motley ? * 

* Oh, fie ! ' replied the Cardinal Lord Arch- 
bishop of Cambr^, waking from a reverie on 
his recent triumph of the scarlet hat, or, it may 
be, of some new scheme by which his keen wit 
and unblushing pertinacity might win him to 
yet higher honour, * oh, fie ! we are here all 
honest men. Ask and you shall hear us pro- 
claim it as with one voice/ 

* Poor rogues ! poor rogues ! What a paltry set 
of pawns, with no one thought above their own 
frivolous intrigues. I ask you,' and there was 
a touch rather of bitter earnest than mocking 
disbelief in the Regent's voice as he put the 
question, * I ask you how many are there in this 
crowd who could keep one honest love or hate 
an hour against a bribe ? ' 

* Why, one, your protege ^ of course,' replied 
Dubois ; * but let me set against your question 
another. What is his end — some place or 
favour, a cross, a step in rank? Is his, in 
truth, an honest hate — a mere adventurer, who 
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sells his sword for some few sols a day — ^is he 
not fortunate to have for company in his hate 
the Regent of France? My faith, I think I 
love most his, and your, most cunning enemy.' 

* Oh, fie ! in turn, my good Dubois. The 
Regent of France has no need of company in 
his hates while there be strong prisons in the 
land ; but it is of me, D'Orleans, he has asked 
his favour, a great one, which I grant as full 
reward. I, too, hate his enemy ; but your pupil, 
dear good devil of a conscience keeper, is too 
easy-minded to trouble with such summer 
flies. Let our fierce braggart lay hands upon 
my silken villain for his own cause. I do give 
him opportunity, and the devil help his own.' 

Dubois shrugged his shoulders, but made no 
reply. 

*See our friend, who has more than once 
thought to play his hand against mine,' said 
the Regent, after a pause. *See how he nods 
and smiles and bows and bends as if all he 
craved were the favour of my glance. Ah,' 
he continued, turning from the cardinal and 
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nosing his voice; ' our dear D'Estrdks. Far- 
ninate cvcr^ yoa retnm tram wild vuyage a k » 
svsgc coontTTgi, the tDils and gnme ceF csnp 
and gamsoiiy ever trcah and radiant to grace 
oar haCs and win new honours from die fair/ 

*Yoor Highness is most pleased to say so/ 
said DnEstreCes^ bowing, while a hundred pairs 
of eyes were turned enviously on him that he 
^oold be so s^nalled out for special r ccogni- 
txoo, *' I fear I shine but by reflecdon, for he 
would be dull indeed who cn^ht no glitter 
from such a company as this.' 

' Modest as ever, but we shaQ find you scope 
to shine in either your own or reflected light. 
The fevds have not yet b^un, and we hope 
to see yoa choose the chiefest place. What 
think you of our laughing graces after the 
dull rustics of Flanders ? ' 

* Your Highness, wit and beauty rrign only 
in Paris/ 

The Regent turned to some importunate at 
his elbow, and for some time the supper went 
its gay course uninterrupted ; but D'Orleans 
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noticed a servant who came several times and 
bent to D'Estrelles as if delivering a message. 
He watched the latter closely, as he knew the 
message and desired to find the answer, and 
when the man came a third time and was im- 
patiently dismissed, his brows gathered into a 
frown, clearing, however, as he called out, with 
an air of laughing' challenge, — 

* A cartel or a billet for you, count ? ' 

* Neither,' answered D'Estrelles ; * an im- 
portunate message from an unknown sender.' 

*Ah, no. Who is the fair.^ for thrice has 
the message come, and who but the fair so 
importunate to woo the gallant D'Estrelles 
from the company of his friends ^ Here, 
sirrah,' he cried to the lackey, * who sent you 
on this errand ? ' 

* A lady, your Highness, who waits without,' 
the man replied. *She is masked and accom- 
panied only by a tall fellow who will give no 
answer.' 

* Happy lady who hath so faithful an atten- 
dant. Go, bring the lady in ; ' and as the 
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servant left the room he bowed to the ladies. 
* Where all are fair, who would not wish to 
add to the brightness ? ' 

The company laughed among themselves and 
flung jests at D'Estrelles, who bore them with 
an ill grace, not knowing if this might be some 
prank of the Regent's and he the butt, and to 
the amusement of all he kept looking uneasily 
towards the door by which the servant had left 
the hall. 

During the momentary diversion, Dubois 
leant towards the Regent and whispered 
something in his ear. The latter nodded, 
and calling a gentleman to him gave some 
hurried instructions and turned again to the 
company. 

* Mine most excellent cardinal has said, and 
it is a happy thought, why should not all fair 
dames here present follow the example of our 
mysterious unknown? Ladies, I pray of you 
to follow his spiritual counsel. Retire, mask, 
and then re-enter and choose each your own 
cavalier. What novel rearrangements shall we 
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not find ; how many pretty vows shall be found 
but empty, and faithful swdns left desolate? 
though, in truth, some, too, may find Phyllida 
stoop from seeming hopeless heights to make 
the lowly blessed ! * 

The company laughed loud and long, and 
seemed to think it a pretty jest, though here 
and there a lengthening face forbode but little 
ease in the impending re-assorting. One courtier 
broke in, — 

*And shall we not woo? Shall each fair 
dame not ply her airs and graces, and shall 
she not be coy, wilful and hard to win, fain 
and yet averse? It is indeed like the birds 
who mate but by chance.' 

* You have too finical an air,' cried D'Estrelles, 
eager to retaliate on his tormentors. * Let our 
good cardinal bind you fast, and then, in faith, 
you may find you free indeed.' 

The Regent exchanged a rapid glance with 
Dubois, and clapped his hands as if he found 
the suggestion to his liking. 

* By St Louis, a gallant idea. We shall wed 
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you all for form's sake, and to give liberty to 
your lady wives ; and you, my friend, as reward 
for this new jollity, shall be first to the altar. 
Will you, my debonnair Dubois, be priest to 
this goodly flock ? ' 

The prelate answered dryly, *I fear your 
merry couples might find I tied the bonds too 
tight for their undoing.' 

^Then find us your best mummer and 
bid prepare the chapel.' And as Dubois left 
the room he added, *Our censor is departed. 
Ladies, to your masks.' 

The ladies trooped out, while the gentlemen 
gathered into little groups and speculated as 
to where the Regent meant to lead them with 
this new freak of his. 

A few minutes elapsed, and the ladies again 
came slowly in with turning heads, looking 
to find the cavalier of their desire. The 
laughter grew as some among the company 
identified his mask or strove to pierce the 
disguise, or when two or three of the dames 
disputed the favours of one gallant. 
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A few still faltered by the doors, reluctant to 
choose, or piqued that they were now so limited 
in their choice. D'Estrelles, whether by acci- 
dent or design, was among the gentlemen still 
waiting in expectancy and serving as marks for 
the light banter of the other revellers, but not 
for long. There was a movement in the group 
by the door, and it parted to give entrance 
to a lady, who advanced slowly and with hesi- 
tating steps to his side. 

He bent low with some witty welcome, but 
the lady's only reply was a courtesy. His 
curiosity was roused — was this one of the 
guests, or the mysterious lady of the mes- 
sages? — and he exerted himself to move her 
to repartee or even bare speech, but without 
success. Meanwhile, all the guests had paired, 
and the Regent called upon him to take his 
place, with his companion, at the head of the 
mock bridal procession, where all were brides 
and grooms. 

The gay company trod on, with quips and 
merriment at this excellent new jesting, to 
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another spacious room, where an improvised 
altar blazed with lights set in a multitude of 
gold and silver candelabra. A cowled monk, 
masked and motionless, stood before it w^t- 
ing, and so deep was the impression made by 
this sudden vision of the Church upon the 
giddy throng that many of the weaker or 
more superstitious among them bent and 
crossed themselves, waking peals of laughter 
from the reckless and the hardened. 

The monk raised his hand, and slight as 
was the gesture it had a dignity and power 
which commanded immediate silence, though 
here and there a smile approved the excellence 
of the acting. 

* Stand forward, M. le Comte d'Estrelles,* 
said the Regent. *I shall be sponsor for the 
bride.' 

D'Estrelles moved abruptly to his assigned 
position, but the smile had left his face and 
his feet dragged leaden weighted. He was 
oppressed by no vain scruples, but he in- 
wardly cursed the profane jesting which some- 
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how troubled and disturbed him. The masked 
lady, who moved like a shadow at his side, 
whose arm lay on his heavy and unresponsive, 
who vouchsafed no answer to his most daring 
sallies, who was she ? What was the meaning 
of it all ? He took his place before the altar 
amid renewed laughter, which was, however, 
immediately repressed by an authoritative ges- 
ture of the monk. 

The ceremony proceeded with a realism which 
seemed to all but the most sceptical more im- 
pressive than many a brilliant function they had 
seen solemnised in holy places by the dignitaries 
of the Church, and all felt conscious of some 
dubious other meaning hid beneath the folly! 
The Regent sat on one side of the altar, his 
eyes intent in curious scrutiny upon the princi- 
pals in this wild affair ; but the mocking smile 
upon his lips belied the interest of his eyes, and 
dispelled the suspicion of the throng that he 
had more than a jaded humour, tired of the jest 
ere it was half played. 

D'Estrelles tried to carry off his r$le with an 
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jur of light-hearted gaiety, but the responses 
came dull and hollow from his lips ; and again 
and again he cursed the mad foolery he had 
himself so thoughtlessly suggested. His com- 
panion's voice was the merest murmur, and he 
could not recognise a tone or accent by which 
he might identify the speaker. 

At length the ceremony was concluded, and 
the Regent, rising from his chair, addressed 
D'Estrelles with a strange mixture of stern- 
ness and contempt which gainsaid his smiling 
face, 

* Are you not anxious, M. le Comte, to know 
your lady wife ? ' 

Before D'Estrelles could reply, a tall figure 
pushed through the crowd and, taking the lady's 
hand, cried mockingly, — 

* Allow me, Renee de Montmar, Comte 
d'Estrelles, Chevalier de St Louis, Colonel of 
the Maison du Roi, to introduce to you 
Madame la Comtesse d'Estrelles,' and with 
his disengaged hand he tore the mask from 
the lady's face. The astounded groom stood 
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at gaze with starting eyes and parted lips, 
for he looked on Katty Ryan. 

*Do you find your wife as fair before the 
altar, when introduced by Thaddeus Halloran, 
as when you wooed her with false words and 
won her by a mock marriage ? ' 

*This is no marriage,' cried D'Estrelles, 
desperate with fury, and with a strange fear that 
he had been tricked beyond a jest. * It is a lie ! ' 

* It is the truth,' said the monk, sternly ; and 
unmasking and throwing back the cowl, all 
beheld the face of the Cardinal Dubois. 

D'Estrelles turned to the Regent. * This is 
poor jesting, your Highness.' 

* I do not bandy jests with such as you,' the 
latter answered coldly. * I have done justice — 
poor justice, but justice ; and I dare warrant 
this gentleman,' he added, turning to Thady, 
* is ready to answer for himself.' 

Thady bowed, and D'Estrelles continued, * I 
ask no better. Now is the time, and the 
gardens are near. With your Highness's per- 
mission } ' 
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* No/ cried Thady, * Now is the time, and 
here is the pkce/ 

The courtiers, thronging near, cried out in 
protest ; but the Regent, after a momentary 
hesitation, nodded assent. 

* So be it ; the place is well chosen, and the 
company of the best.' 

Dubois approached and remonstrated, but he 
shook his head. 

* Room there for these gentlemen. Room ! ' 
he called, and the throng surged back, leaving 
ample space for this unforeseen ending to the 
jest which none saw clear in. 

D'Estrelles, mazed and perplexed, stood bit- 
ing his moustache, and looking wonderingly at 
his two enemies. Thady had drawn his sword 
and waited, tapping the point impatiently against 
his shoe ; but his patience was of short duration, 
and he struck his foe lightly across the cheek 
with the flat of the blade. The blow woke the 
latter from lethargy to fury, and with a cry as 
of a wild beast he whipped out his sword, and 
the two blades met. 
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Women shrieked and were silent. Men 
pushed and elbowed to catch sight of the 
deadly game, but the two principals paid them 
no heed. The bright steel circling between 
them flashed and gleamed under the blaze of 
the lighted altar. The count fought with all 
his skill, and with at first a certain confidence 
of superiority ; but soon he found that Thady 
had learnt much since they last crossed swords. 
The country-trained fencer had become one of 
the most brilliant swordsmen in Europe — his 
equal, he felt, possibly his superior. 

He put forth all his dexterity and wasted no 
time in defence, but carried a fierce attack, 
which grew all the fiercer as a momentary 
glance showed him the white face of his newly- 
wedded wife, leaning towards them in utmost 
eager watching. Suddenly his blade caught on 
Thady's hilt, and the point of the light dress 
sword snapped with the shock. 

There was a quick movement to separate the 
two men, but Thady cried, — 

* Stand back ! He is mine, and by Almighty 
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Heaven, the first who comes between us dies. 
Back ! ' he cried ; and it was not the flash of 
steel in their eyes, but the stem command in 
the vcnce of the reckless galloper, the careless 
soldier, who treated life as a jest, which kept 
them still. Even his intimates wondered at the 
transformation of their jovial boon companion 
to this incarnation of avenging justice. 

^ I take no advantage,' and placing his foot 
against his own sword, snapped it in two. 

* Now ! ' he cried, * teach the lout his lesson,' 
and he advanced ag^n upon D'Estrelles, in 
whose eyes a sudden wild triumph sprang up, 
as he saw his enemy thus wantonly throw 
himself upon his mercy ; but as his blade 
touched the broken fragment in Thady's hand, 
the look died out ; and he, the accomplished 
swordsman, the dreaded duellist, for a time felt 
fear clutch wildly at his heart. Was this mad 
Irishman man or devil, that with a few inches 
of steel he drove the renowned D'Estrelles back, 
step by step, till he felt that, if he dared lift 
his eyes, they must fall upon the face of 
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Katty Ryan? Then, with lithe swiftness, the 
fragment of steel seemed to slip under his 
guard, and bury itself deep in his heart. He 
gave one long gasping sigh, and stumbled 
back at the foot of the altar, dead. 

Thady gave one keen glance, and then flung 
down the hiked piece of steel. 

He turned to Katty, who stood ever at gaze 
at the fight now ended, and taking her by the 
hand, led her out of the place, the crowd cleav- 
ing silently to either side to let them pass. 

The revel was ended, the jest played out ; 
and gradually the company melted from the 
room and left the Regent and Dubois alone. 

' He was a damned villain,' said Dubois. 

^Bien! but what would you?' replied the 
Regent. Then adding, as he glanced maliciously 
from the altar to the churchman, * At least, he 
died in the odour of sanctity.' 



IX 



THE LAST FIGHT 



Bergen-op-Zoom, the impr^;nable, the viigin 
fortress, had fallen, and the allies were aghast 
with dismay, the French half delirious with 
exultant joy. The army revelled and rejoiced, 
and with liberty, for Louis himself was flushed 
with pride at the triumph of his arms, and in 
the universal excitement some excess was over- 
looked. The commanders and officers were 
regaled with magnificent entertainments, and 
the rank and file indulged without stint in 
every licence which could recompense them 
for the miseries and arduous labour of the 
preceding weary months of siege. 

Some few days went by, and the camp was 
settling down once more to order and discipline. 

The vast army of besiegers was reorganised 
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and divided, some battalions being ordered to 
garrison, others to new posts before the enemy, 
and the shrill call of the bugles, the hoarse roll 
of the drums, rose all day long above the 
rhythmic murmur of thousands of marching 
feet ; but despite this, there were still many 
who kept up the revels at the closing in of each 
day. There were meetings of old friends soon 
again to be parted, suppers and drinking parties, 
prolonged till far into the night, though con- 
tinually disturbed by calls upon this or the 
other member of the company, to carry orders 
or fall into the ranks of their regiments moving 
camp. 

Thady Halloran, major now, and his ruddy 
hair showing streaks of grey which were not 
all due to the powder which vainly strove to 
keep the unruly locks in order, joined lustily 
in these convivial bouts, as in some part com- 
pensation for the long days he had spent wear- 
ing out his heart in dreary battering at stone 
walls from the shelter of the trenches. Though 
he had grown older, and had come to know 
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putting his foot to the door he sent it flying 
open. 

' Major Halloran ! ' he called. 

The company within started at the sound 
of his voice, and became suddenly silent. 
'It's Lally,' they whispered, and looked with 
ominous forebodings at Thady, who, how- 
ever, rose unconcernedly and lurched to the 
door. He steadied himself with one hand 
against the lintel, and saluted. 

* 'Tis welcome you are, colonel. The 
liquor's of the best ; 'tis near done, but 
there's yet a bottle or two to crack.' 

The company, sobered by the shock of 
this unexpected intrusion, looked from one 
to another in horrified amazement at the mad 
folly of their companion, for Lally was of 
noted temperance in his habits and a most 
rigid disciplinarian, and insisted upon the 
same qualities in those under his command. 

'Major Halloran,' he said sharply, *I had 
expected better things of you. Is this a 
soldier's conduct in camp .? ' 
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* Faith, colonel,* was the cool reply from the 
noways abashed Thady, * I could well ask that 
same question of yourself, for you might know 
that a soldier's throat is dry by nature, and 
more by reason when he*s after burning 
powder. The work is over, and so it*s time 
for play.* 

Lally made an impatient gesture. ^ I sought 
a soldier ; I find a maudlin sot,' and, turning 
his horse's head, he addressed his escort, 
* Gentlemen, ride on, we must seek else- 
where.' 

The harsh words woke Thady to his senses, 
smiting hardly on the proud reputation he 
had so long kept untarnished, and shocked 
him to sobriety. He started forward and 
caught at Lally's rein, and steadily met the 
latter's angry looks while he mastered him- 
self to speak. 

* Colonel, for the love of Heaven, don't say 
that,' he burst out reproachfully ; * don't say 
Thady Halloran is no soldier. I've my 
private virtues, and 'twas ever one of them 
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to be company for my friends ; but if IVe 
any failing, *tis to leave them all when work's 
to be done ; and if it's work you want, sure, 
I'm the man.' 

Lally's anger vanished as he looked down 
on Thady's flushed, eager face, and he almost 
smiled as he answered, *No, Major Halloran, 
I know your reputation ; but now return to 
your friends. I want a clear head for my 
work.' 

* No, by all the saints ! ' cried Thady. * The 
work is mine ; you came for me and here 
I am, able, and more than willing. No one 
ever yet found. me in the fault, drunk or 
sober ; and, faith,' he could not refrain from 
adding, *it's many the fine afiair I've carried 
through in drink. Trust me, colonel, and 
you'll find I say true. See» ! ' he continued, 
whistling shrilly, and a great black mare, 
ready saddled, came trotting up to him, and 
nuzzled her beautiful head on his shoulder. 
He gave her a kindly pat, slipped the bit 
into her mouth, and with a spring was in 
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the saddle. ^Ready's my word/ and he 
saluted agsun with scarcely a sign ot in- 
toxication. 

Lally looked him keenly over and nodded. 
^I trust you, and the work is for such as 
you. Here are despatches which must reach 
St Croix without delay. The country is over- 
run with the enemy. You must be cautious, 
but you must also be daring and let nothing 
stand in your way. I know your courage 
and your ready wit, and I trust you now to 
make the best use of both. You start within 
the hour, and Captain D*Arcy here goes with 
you. He knows the country,' and he turned 
to a young officer, almost a boy, who rode 
beside him. 

Thady glanced at the companion chosen 
for him, and was apparently satisfied with the 
brief inspection. 

*Now speed with your preparations, for I 
shall follow close behind you with all the 
haste I may, and I look to find my orders 
carried out.' 
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Thady bent in his saddle. * I am ready. 
I will do my best, colonel, and so I think 
will Captain D*Arcy. Gentlemen, to our 
next meeting,' and waving a farewell to his 
late boon - fellows, he rode on a little way 
with Colonel Lally to receive detailed in- 
structions. 

Half an hour later Thady and his com- 
panion were cantering down the road a league 
from the camp. They had ridden so far in 
silence ; but now the young man asked im- 
patiently that they should increase their 
pace. 

*No,' said Thady, briefly, *we may want 
their speed later ; * and added the query, * And 
what did Lally mean when he sent you on 
this mission } ' 

D*Arcy felt his face grow hot, fearing some 
raillery on his youth ; but Thady, now quite 
sobered by the sharp night air and his long 
trdning to prompt response in every emerg- 
ency, had put the question almost carelessly, 
and as if a mere excuse for conversation ; 
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and with some little hesitation the young 
man replied, — 

* Because I begged of him. Major Halloran. 
I serve in Dillon's, under Colonel Desmond 
Ryan, and I have heard much of you. I 
know the country well, and so at last he 
consented/ 

*And so you wanted to ride with the mad 
galloper, as they call me ? ' asked Thady, with 
a laugh, for he, too, had had his heroes, 
though little suspecting that he himself should 
ever be taken for one. 

*And who would not?' replied D*Arcy, 
with a burst of enthusiasm, *when the whole 
brigade, ay, and France, can tell the deeds 
youVe done. Why else did Lally, the finest 
commander we have, pick out you alone for 
this special work ? ' 

*Ay, my lad/ Thady answered, with just 
a touch of bitterness, * *tis easy to win that 
same glory — a strong arm and a quick wit. 
There is many a better man with both, but 
I got the chances with them. But what 
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better am I this day for all that? Listen 
when I tell you, that if you'll make your 
mark, watch well your tongue, for, by the 
saints ! it*s often put a spoke in my wheel/ 

They rode all night till near daybreak, when, 
on Thady*s suggestion that they should secure 
a few hours* rest for the horses and themselves 
before crossing the lines of the allies' out- 
posts, D'Arcy led the way to a grange or 
barn lying on the edge of a wood some way 
from the road. 

They dismounted, and after some con- 
sideration, decided to hobble the horses in 
the nearest clump of trees some couple of 
hundred yards from the house, that they 
might better escape the chance of any prying 
eyes, and then entered the building, which 
to all appearance had not been used for some 
time. It consisted of one large chamber, with 
a small portion roughly partitioned off at the 
end furthest from the door, and was lit by 
some half-dozen windowless openings in the 
walls. There was some straw Ijang in a 
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comer, and D'Arcy, throwing himself down 
on this, was soon soundly asleep. His 
slumbers, however, were of the briefest, as 
he was awakened by Thady shaking him 
violently, with one hand tight pressed across 
his mouth to prevent him crying out. He 
sat up quickly and inquired the matter. 

* Matter ? ' said Thady. * WeVe trapped. 
Listen ! ' and they heard distinctly the sound 
of a horse champing its bit without. ^Look 
out ! ' and creeping cautiously to the window 
opening indicated by Thady, D'Arcy could 
(Uscern through the grey dusk of coming 
morning the outline of a man, whom he 
recognised by his head-dress as a German 
trooper, standing beside a horse midway 
between the building and the clump of trees 
where their own were hobbled. *Now the 
front,' and again obeying, he saw a small 
body of horsemen slowly approaching. He 
turned helplessly to Thady. 

* A cavalry patrol,* explained the latter ; ' but 
they must be well beyond their own lines, and 
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don't know this place, or that fellow would have 
been inside before now. He came up first and 
called to the others ; and the devil fly with him 
for picking just that one spot to wait in/ 

* The despatches ! * gasped D*Arcy. * What's 
to be done ? * 

* Deliver them,* said Thady, coolly, as if it 
were the merest matter of course. * There's 
no box so tight shut but it can be opened 
someway, and we've got to find the way for 
this one. Now let us get behind that partition,* 
and leading the way, they entered the small 
apartment, and carefully closed the rickety 
door behind them, not that it might be any 
defence, but that it might delay discovery, and 
give them time to plan some way of escape from 
their dangerous position. 

Thady leant agdnst the wall and thought 
strenuously. 

*We can't rush them,* he said at length, 
* because they're mounted and we're not. We 
can't fasten the door, for the bar is on the 
outside, and, besides, it's out we want, not in. 
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We might manage them here, but Jt depends 
on bow many there are ; and we daren't use 
the pistols for fear of bringing more on top 
of us, while they may. By the powers ! a 
pretty pass, and, Thady, my boy, I'm thinking 
you've run your head against the wall this 
time. The sMnts keep them from finding the 
horses, and give us time.' 

'There is a small parapet round the 
roof,' sad D'Arcy, ' and if this fellow 
moved we might climb through and lie 
behind it.' 

* You're a jewel,' sdd Thady ; but, alas ! 
the window was just too small, and in any 
case it would have been impossible to reach 
to the roof from it. They were hard prfessed 
for time, as the troopers were now almost at 
the door, and the man who had signalled to 
them moved off leisurely to the front of the 
house. In the rapidly growing light they 
could now see that men and horses were jaded . 

id tired, and consequently in all probability 

e halt would be of some duration. They 
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looked at each other blankly ; but Thady was 
not yet in despair. 

* Fm not beat yet/ and examining the win- 
dow closely, he saw that perhaps one of the 
stones at the side might be loosened and thus 
enable them to enlarge the aperture. 

* IVe got it/ he whispered eagerly. * Strip, 
D'Arcy, strip to your shirt ; and thank God 
you're only a boy, for through you'll go 
though you leave the last of your skin behind 
you,' and putting all his strength on the stone, 
it gave slowly from its place, leaving just room 
for D'Arcy to squeeze through. He then 
rapidly explained his plan. 

* We'll lie quiet till all that are coming are 
in, then out with you while I eng^e their 
attention. Most likely the one or two left 
on guard will look in to see what's the fun, 
then, if you can, bolt the door and away. 
That way there is a chance for one, though 
two couldn't manage.' 

* But you ? ' asked D'Arcy ; * what can you 
do against them } ' 
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* Faith/ said Thady, pleasantly, * enjoy 
myself and give you time ; but strip, man, 
strip, in the name of Heaven, and put the 
despatches in your stocking.' 

Even now the troopers were dismounting 
at the door. Thady kept watch through a 
crevice in the partition, while D*Arcy struggled 
through the window in desperate silence, leav- 
ing a good many fragments of his skin by the 
way. He had barely managed to get through 
when the Germans entered the building. 

* Seven,' whispered Thady, as he passed out 
his comrade's sword and coat, and bade him 
wait till he had again surveyed the doings of 
the intruders. 

Despite Thady's confident surmise, the men 
had evidently from their manner made use of 
the building as a retreat before, as they made 
no attempt to examine it, and, on entering, 
most of them threw themselves wearily down 
on the straw and proceeded to munch some 
provisions drawn from their saddle-bags, while 
two of their number, who appeared to have 
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been selected to keep watch, lounged carelessly 
just inside the doorway, and plainly without the 
least suspicion of the presence of possible danger. 

* It*s Lally you'll be having on top of you 
before you know where you are/ chuckled 
Thady to himself ; * but what divilment put 
it into that fellow's head to stick himself just 
where he wasn't wanted,' and he roundly 
cursed all Germans and their ways for bring- 
ing him to this pass, though in all probability 
the explanation was that the patrol had ap- 
proached the building first from the other 
side and overrun it in the darkness, till it was 
discovered, and they were recalled by their 
companion. When satisfied that all the men 
were inside, and that they showed no immediate 
inclination to disturb themselves, Thady turned 
again to D'Arcy. 

' Now off with you, and remember the door ; 
'tis easy, if you're quick about it. You've the 
pick of seven horses ; but take Katty if you 
can, for she's fresh, and worth them all, fresh 
or tired.' 
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* But/ agsun objected the young man, * you 
can do nothing. They are too many.' 

* I can do much. Remember the despatches, 
and obey orders. Now, in the deviPs name, 
hurry, for Tm warming to the work.' 

The lad, moved by some sudden impulse, 
leaned through the window and kissed his 
reckless comrade on the cheek ; then hurriedly, 
and without a word, turned away and disappeared 
round the corner of the building. 

* Faith, he's a jewel,* thought Thady, flicking 
some dirt from the lace of his jabot. * I'm half 
sorry he's going, for 'tis a mighty comfort to 
have a comrade at your shoulder in a little affair 
like this. However, it's the only chance,' and 
he continued adjusting the disorder of his dress 
as coolly as if he were preparing for parade, 
till he heard the outer door slam to and the 
bolt drop noisily to its place. 

* Well ! ' he said, and looked to see the 
effect on ,the troopers. The two men stand- 
ing had turned, and by a natural impulse set 
their hands against the door to push it open. 

r 
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Of the others, some had sprung to their 
feet, but mostly they remdned motionless in 
absurd attitudes of astonishment. Before they 
had time to recover from their amazement, a 
new surprise was sprung upon them. 

* Gentlemen, don't be alarmed ; it is only a 
little device of mine to secure the pleasure of 
your company,* and looking round they saw 
Thady in the doorway of the partition, smiling 
pleasantly at their surprise. He stood erect, 
tall and strong, and the bright rays of the new- 
arisen sun smote brilliantly against his scarlet 
coat. His face shone transfigured in the ruddy 
light, aglow with a wild fierce joy as he advanced 
a pace and called in clear ringing tones, — 

* A welcome to you all ! ' 

The men stood a moment at pause, dumb 
with astoundment, till one among them, re- 
cognising him, shouted, * The mad Chevalier 
Halloran ! We've trapped him at last.* 

' Easy, friend, he has trapped you. Come ! ' 
he added, swinging back the door behind him 
to show the inner room was empty. * Fm 
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alone, and there's work to do/ and at die 
same moment he heard without the rapid 
hoof-beats of a horse being urged to its 
utmost speed. Thady felt his spirits rise 
as he knew his friend, at least, was safe from 
all pursuit, but cursed him heartily for what 
had seemed interminable delay to his strained 
nerves ; and he turned him now with a great 
content to the task in hand. 

Some of the men were struggling with the 
door, but it was stoutly built and well barred, 
and as the space was narrow, and they had no 
implements at hand to batter it down, bid 
fur to resist their attempts at forcing it. 
Thady, however, had not the slightest inten- 
tion of allowing them to continue their work 
uninterrupted. Besides, he was now all eager- 
ness for the fight, since fight he must. He 
noted, with satisfaction, that the troopers ap-: 
peared to have left their pistols in the holsters, 
and trusted to D'Arcy's wit to have removed 
them, in the contingency of any of the men 
succeeding in escaping from the building. 
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* Come, gentlemen,' he called, * the door 
can wait ; here's better work,' and three re- 
sponded readily to his invitation. 

* Thady, my boy,' he thought, * it's like to 
be your last fight, but, glory be to Heaven ! 
it'll be the best of them all ; ' and with a laugh 
on his face he laid hand to hilt, and the bright 
steel leaped singing from its sheath. 

* One ! ' he cried, as he stayed the foremost 
with the point in his throat. * Two ! ' and 
ere the man tottered to his fall he had dis- 
engaged the blade and driven it deep into the 
shoulder of the next. The man drew back, 
with a scream ot psun, against the third, who 
stumbled and hesitated a moment, a bare 
moment, but it cost him dear. His blade 
was wrenched from his hand and flew clang- 
ing against the wall, as he too fell back with 
^ fearful slash across his face. 

* Three ! ' laughed Thady, and in pure 
gladness of delight crooned to himself a catch 
from some old song, first heard long years 
ago among the green shades of his own far- 
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distant country ; but he had no long rest, 
for the other men suspended their efforts at 
the door, and rushed upon him, with cries of 
rage, to avenge their comrades' fate. He met 
them still with the same seeming reckless 
gaiety, but the flashing eyes belied the face, 
and let appear the desperate spirit, tense with 
great resolve to quit him in this last hopeless 
fight as became his name and race. 

His splendid swordsmanship had never better 
opportunity. He raged among them furiously, 
exulting in his strength and the lust of battle 
worthy of his fame. His dripping blade 
wheeled and flashed with circling points and 
lines of crimsoned light, to ward him from 
the rain of deadly strokes and thrusts. He 
was bleeding from a dozen wounds, but he 
fought on undaunted, with ever and again a 
grim, contented smile as his blade drank 
blood. His opponents were in no better case. 
Not one of them had escaped unhurt, and for 
all their might of number they could not break 
within the circle of his swirling point. They 
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drew back a space, but he gave them no breath- 
ing time, pressing upon them as far as he dared 
without losing the vantage of the wall at his back. 
The men at last, exasperated beyond endur- 
ance with shame that they should be so out- 
faced, joined and rushed together at the 
laughing madman ; but with a quick parry he 
swept the points of the foremost two aside, and 
hurling one back with a mighty blow, ran his 
sword through the heart of the second. 

* Four ! ' he gasped ; but before he could 
disengage he felt a sword grate sharply ag^nst 
his ribs. He staggered blindly, faint and giddy 
from loss of blood ; but gathering himself to- 
gether with a mighty struggle he sprang, with 
a shout, among the survivors. They quailed a 
moment before his fierce onslaught ; and yet 
once more the thirsty blade fell, cleaving the 
skull of another. 

* Five ! ' he cried ; but it was his last effort. 
The sword dropped from his nerveless fingers, 
he staggered and flung his arms abroad, and 
tumbled headlong to the ground. 
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The two men still left afoot stood a while 
gasping and staring, till realising that their 
desperate opponent no longer confronted them, 
they threw themselves wearily down on the 
straw, and strove to attend to one another's 
wounds, cursing and moaning, and gazing 
wonderingly about them at the havoc wrought 
among them by the dare-devil Irishman. Three 
of their number were slain outright, and the 
four survivors were bleeding from cuts and 
hurts innumerable, one so badly that the hand 
of death was already at his throat. 

Thady lay face downwards where he had 
fallen, unheeded, untended. They cared not 
whether he lived or died — dead most likely, for 
what mortal man could endure so much and 
survive ? 

The troopers were still attending to their 
hurts when they caught the sound of trampling 
hoofs — ^the noise of a large party of horse riding 
in full haste — and one of them rose and staggered 
to the door. It was thrown open, and a broad 
shaft of sunlight streamed across the floor. 
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lighting up the dark places, and showing all 
the ghastly carnage of that narrow field. 

D'Arcy stood appalled in the doorway, a 
crowd of friendly, wondering faces thronging in 
behind him. He pushed the wounded trooper 
aside, and knelt down by the body of his friend, 
turning him over on his back, and unbuttoning 
his coat to search for some faint flicker of life 
in that brave heart ; but as he groped and felt 
among the slashed and torn clothing his face 
grew darker, and he drew his hand away, and 
sprang to his feet distracted. 

* My God, he is dead ! The best man 
among us, and I left him like a coward.' 

But Lally himself, who had entered at his 
back, laid his hand gently on the young man's 
shoulder. 

* Captain D'Arcy, he did his duty, and 
died like a gallant gentleman. God rest 
him ! ' 

Some of the men lifted Thady to carry him 
out into the open air ; but he was not yet dead, 
for the pain awoke him, and opening his eyes 
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he saw D'Arcy bending over him, and smiled 
feebly. 

* D'Arcy, my boy, 'twas the glory of a fight/ 
and so saying, his eyelids slowly dropped as 
he sank back once more to the kindly rest of 
unconsciousness. 



X 



THE king's grace 



The passes of the Scheldt had been brilliantly 

and successfully closed against the allies, and 

the protecting fortresses reduced by Lally, to 

whom the conduct of the operations had been 

entrusted. Thady, who had been incapacitated 

by his wounds from taking any share in the 

camp^gn, was now almost wholly recovered, 

and though still woefully lean and haggard was 

rapidly regaining strength, and eager to join the 

field once more at Maestrict ; but Lally had 

reserved for him the lighter duty of carrying 

despatches to Louis, who had returned to France. 

Thady protested against being thus summarily 

hurried from the seat of war, and it was only 

upon the entreaties of his friends, backed by the 
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command of Lowendhal in person, that he un- 
graciously submitted to the kindly stratagem. 

Lally, when selecting Thady for this mission, 
had in all sincerity desired to save him for a 
while from the hardships and fatigue of a winter 
camp ; but he was no less moved to his choice 
by anxiety that his own achievement, the be- 
ginning of a career which was to lead both to 
high honour and a tragic and shameful death, 
should be brought at first hand and without 
delay to the notice of the King, It was true 
that a courier was also being despatched by the 
marshal ; but as he would be encumbered by 
innumerable trophies and a necessarily larger 
escort, Lally confided in Thady to travel with 
greater speed, and thus ensure his account being 
the first to reach the hands of Louis. Then 
His Majesty was ever most gracious to the 
messengers of victory, and so the mission might 
also be to Thady's own advantage. The in- 
tention was well conceived ; but, unfortunately, 
it Was somewhat one-sided, for while Thady 
might be relied upon to perform his duty 
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faithfully, his long career of desperate deeds but 
scantly rewarded had made him careless of 
advancement, and his reckless and often ribald 
comments on affairs and men lost him oppor- 
tunities which would have been turned to 
advantage by cooler heads. 

However, the despatches and a number of 
colours taken from the enemy were given to his 
charge, and he was bid ride with all speed to 
deliver them at Versailles. His journey was 
without any incident of note, and though the 
fatigue of riding caused him more pain than he 
cared to confess, he managed to keep in advance 
of Lowendhal's messenger ; and it was with con- 
siderable satisfaction at the successful accomplish- 
ment of his task that one late afternoon he rode 
through the palace gates and sought audience 
of the King, as bearer of important despatches 
from the front. 

Much to his surprise, he was left to wait the 
King's pleasure in an ante-room, crowded with 
courtiers and sycophants intent upon petty 
intrigues to cajole the notice of the monarch or 
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even the condescension of a favourite. They 
stared curiously at the newcomer as he lounged, 
weary and mud-splashed, beside a iTtdndow, 
whispering his name and bandying epigrams on 
his appearance and character, but out of ear-shot, 
for his fire-eating reputati(yn inspired them with 
a very sufficient, if superficial, respect. They 
wondered that he should be kept thus long in 
wiring, even though the King dined, as it was 
well known that Louis was ever desirous to learn 
the successes of his arms ; but as time went by 
and Thady still remained uncalled, the rumour 
ran that his despatches had been forestalled, and 
that they told only of some unimportant and 
uninteresting captures. A flying word, caught 
through the buzz of conversation, set Thady 
wondering, and made him all the more impatient 
at his long neglect. He had lost no time on 
the way, and he knew that he had entered 
Versailles before the courier of Lowendhal, and 
that if the news had staled it was through no 
fault of his ; but he was aware that Lally had 
incurred the displeasure of the King by his 
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reckless personal bravery, which had exposed 
him to capture and detention by the enemy 
at the beginning of the campaign. That this 
insult should have been offered to him in the 
person of one of his commanders was ruffling 
to the King's pride, and it might well be that 
he showed his resentment by leaving Lally's 
messenger to cool his heels in an ante-room. 
So, at least, Thady explained the matter ; but, 
though puzzled and annoyed, he remained per- 
sistent to discharge his mission. 

At length a quiet-looking old gentleman 
politely pushed his way through the throng and 
laid his hand on Thady 's shoulder. 

*Ah, Chevalier Halloran, 'tis long since we 
met' 

Thady turned quickly and recognised the 
misfortunate Duke of Lorraine, Stanislaus 
Leczinki, the twice-deposed King of Poland, 
whom he had accompanied on his last ill- 
starred expedition to recover the crown. 

* Not long, since monseigneur has the good- 
ness to remember me.' 
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' It is not well to forget our friends ; and we 
two came through much which would amaze 
our gentlemen here.' 

Thady laughed at the thought of these dainty 
courtiers and silken soldiers caught in the rough 
chances of that wild time, and many of them, 
suspecting or fearing mockery, turned and 
looked at him with angry eyes. 

* By the lord ! 'twould do them a mighty lot of 
good,' he exclaimed, heedless of the lowering 
glances of the crowd ; * for, maybe, after all, 
there's a man or two among them.' 

Old Benevolence, as he had been nicknamed, 
hastily turned the conversation by inquiring his 
companion's business. 

' I carry despatches from Colonel Lally to the 
King, reporting the success of the campaign on 
the Scheldt.' 

* And has His Majesty been informed ? ' 

* Faith, it's messages in plenty I've sent him, 
but it's four hours now I've been kicking my 
heels to keep them warm.' 

' We shall see, we shall see. The King cannot 
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know,' and the old man bustled away, promising 
that he would procure Thady an immediate 
audience. 

A bystander, wearing the uniform of the 
King's household, who had overheard the con- 
versation, remarked in a very audible undertone, 
for the benefit of Thady, * I fear our well'- 
beloved papa-in-law will lose his pains. These 
Irishmen do plague His Majesty.' 

'Faith,' said Thady, imperturbably, as he 
turned to the speaker, * His Majesty's enemies 
might make the same complaint.' 

' M. le Chevalier,' retorted the other, * has his 
countrymen's quick tongue, and doubtless also 
their social qualities, which possibly may have be- 
guiled him by the way, for he brings stale news.' 

* Stale news } ' answered Thady, quietly, too 
much disgusted at his treatment to be angry. 
* Maybe ; but they have cooled in this room, and 
not by the way ; and,' he added cuttingly, 
looking his interlocutor over with open con- 
tempt, *I fear monsieur is a poor judge of 
post-riding, either to or from the field.' 
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The courtier flushed angrily. *Sir, you 
grow insolent.' 

* Weary, rather, to listen to the vsun babble 
of triflers, who speak of matters beyond their 
knowledge.' 

*My soul,' cried the courtier, f^ly out of 
temper, * we must fondle them, these beggarly 
rascals whom we pay.' 

* Whom you half pay,' corrected Thady, * to 
do your work. It's mighty glad you've been 
of them, you gentlemen of France, and more 
than once. You never had to ask them twice 
to the dance ; but,' he continued pointedly, * it 
may be that monsieur, for all his pretty uni- 
form, is of those who put themselves beyond 
the reach of being asked.' 

*You shall pay for this,' the other snarled 
viciously as he turned on his heel. 

*When and where you please,' answered 
Thady, i?rith indifference ; but the courtier 
hastened from the room without deigning to 
reply. Thady carelessly turned his back on 
the chattering throng, but there was significance 
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in the way they drew apart from him as if 
he were infect, and left him isolated by the 
window* 

Some time yet elapsed before Thady was 
summoned to the presence of the King, and 
was conducted by a retired passage to one of His 
Majesty's private apartments. Louis was seated 
at a table, toying with a mass of papers scattered 
before him, and listening coldly to some pro- 
position being urged by Le Tellier and a col- 
league. Whatever might be their argument, 
the King seemed little inclined to consider it, 
and on Thady's entrance the two ministers 
withdrew a space behind the King's chair and 

were silent. 

» 

Thady, no whit dismayed, though he knew 
he was being received in disgrace, advanced 
boldly and tendered his despatches. The King 
took them from his hand and threw them un- 
opened on the table. 

* You have tarried, M. le Chevalier Halloran,' 
he said sharply. 'Two hours agone M. le 
Peyrebrun brought us news of this affair.' 



' It nuT be. Sire, b"^ 'zwas 1=. an as::e-csainber 
of your Majesrr's,' repr^d TsaiT, leariesHlT, for 
he m-xe than suapccred thar tbc cooner of 
Marshall Lovendhal had b een admitxed while 
be was kept waiting ; ' and farther do man 
travels but by your fzroar.' 

Le TcIIicr started at this bold reply, aivl the 
King frowned. 

* You are ingenious, sir ; but I hear that in 
Brabant also you tarried, when de^ntches of 
great ui^ency were entrusted to your care.' 

Thady stared dumbfounded at the King as 
he uttered this false and baseless accusatioa, 
insjrired doubtless by some enemy's perverted 
version of his hapless nusaon for Lally. He 
remmned a moment »Ient imder the ct^ 
scrutiny of the King and the half-jntying 
glances of the two gentlemen. 

'Your Majesty,' he stammered, 'I do not 
understand.' 

' ■^^ — were not wont to be so dull mtted, M. 
'alier. I fear you grow careless,' and 
oke a note of anger broke through the 
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measured sarcasm of the King's words. * And I 
hear you speak too freely. Even now you 
brawled in the palace and derided our brave 
troops/ 

*'Tis false/ cried Thady, hotly, forgetting 
that he addressed a king. * I am no brawler, 
and I deride no soldier ; but I will not stand by 
to hear brave men despised by silken danglers 
who dare not draw the swords they wear.' 

*You said your countrymen do not receive 
their pay,' continued Louis, restraining a quick 
impulse to summarily vindicate , his offended 
dignity against the rough speech of this un- 
courtierlike soldier, and controlling himself to 
continue to the end what was evidently a 
pre-arranged interrogation. 

*Well,' replied Thady, bluntly, *'tis not 
overpaid they are in fame or money ; but 'tis 
little they trouble about either when called 
upon to face your Majesty's enemies.' 

*And you said they win my battles,' the 
King went on, still as if repeating, phrase by 
phrase, some carefully-prepared indictment. 
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Thady's coolness agsun deserted him as he 
perceived the animus of the King against him ; 
and he felt that whatsoever might be the secret 
motive of these dragging accusations, it was 
clear that they were not meant to allow him an 
opportunity for justification or reply, and that 
they could have but one conclusion. It was no 
combat to his liking, and, too proud and reckless 
to truckle for royal grace, he chose rather to 
precipitate the end, and answered boldly, — 

' 'Tis true.* 

Louis half rose from his seat, but, changing 
his mind, sank back again, waving aside Le 
Tellier, who had approached. He was little 
accustomed to such outspoken words, and a 
curiosity was awakened in him to hear this man 
out. To be amazed was a novelty, and of late 
novelties were far to seek and hard to find for 
his jaded appetites. 

*By my soul! 'tis true,' continued Thady. 
* It was the Irish Brigade who forced the ridge 
at Fontenoy, when your Majesty's best troops 
could not shake the English columns ; and at 
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Lausfeldt,' he added impetuously, alluding to 
the narrow escape from capture of Louis and the 
Dauphin at that battle, * at Lausfeldt your Majesty 
perhaps owed them more than the battle.' 

* You are bold, sir,' said Louis, the pangs of 
offended greatness stifling the pleasing titilla- 
tions of a curious perquisition. 

* And well I may be. My countrymen have 
fought your battles, and your father's battles. 
They are the only troops you have who can 
stand up to the English, and yet they are 
treated with scorn and neglect. You may yet 
find what it is to want their service.' 

Truly it were better that kings should avoid 
the rough contact of reality, for though the 
indulging of curiosity may be productive of 
sensations in plenty, it is apt to be bitter in 
degree ; but, being ruffled, they must rise 
superior to emotion and assert their majesty, if 
only by a serene and distant grandeur. So yet 
again Louis pressed down those merely common 
passions of rage and shame, and replied with 
contemptuous indiff^erence. 
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* You threaten.' 

* I warn/ Thady answered with assurance, for 
being merely common clay and an impulsive 
Irishman, his feelings had taken his judgment 
with them in their mad gallop. * I warn. And 
who that saw them weep after Fontenoy because 
they fought with fellow countrymen would not 
heed that warning i The cause for which they 
left their country is broken and hopeless ; and 
I tell your Majesty it is not you nor your 
pay they fight for, but for the fighting's sake. 
They have served one English king ; they may 
serve another.' 

'Then,' interrupted Le Tellier, 'we shall 
sweep them with the English to the sea.' 

' Sir,' replied Thady, ' it's little you've done 
as yet that way. Have a care, for that's a 
game may be played more ways than one.' 

' Stay ! ' cried Louis, for at times even a 
monarch's dignity may sorely call for patience, 
* we have allowed you too much freedom. We 
need no mercenary help in France, least of all 
such boastful brawlers as your countrymen.' 
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* Then/ cried Thady, passionately, ' you need 
not mine/ and drawing his sword he threw it 
on the table. * Take it, you'll find it worth its 
price,' and he tore the cross of St Louis from 
his breast and flung it down beside the sword. 

Louis had started from his chair as Thady 
laid hand to his sword, and his face grew 
pallid with sudden fear. Le Tellier sprang 
forward, but the incident was over before 
he could interfere. He bent and whispered 
to the King, but Louis once more waved 
him aside. He was too moved by this 
daring violation of the solemn worship of 
august majesty to trust himself to speak ; 
but pride kept him in countenance, and 
perhaps behind the stately mask there 
throbbed responsive some long-dulled human 
feeling for the honour of a fellow-man and 
quieted his rising anger ; but what have 
kings and men in common.? The man who 
dared to rouse and play upon his long- 
sealed passions, if uncrushed by anger, must 
learn at least to feel that remote and awful 
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atmosphere which compasses about the 
presence of a king ; and a while he stood 
musing some seemly answer to the plebeian 
outburst. He could find no better than to 
say,— 

* M. Halloran, you do not fear.* 

Thady, conscious of his offence, and the 
sure swift punishment to follow, yet for that 
reason entirely resigned to his fate, disdained 
to retreat by as much as a sign from his 
position, and wdted quietly for his sentence, 
his eyes fixed steadily upon the King. 

* Your Majesty,' he answered coldly, point- 
ing to where the sword and cross lay gleaming 
on the table, * that was why you paid for the 
one with the other.' 

Louis resumed his seat and pondered long, 
his gaze dwelling in some perplexity upon 
the untroubled waiting face of the daring 
Irishman. It was a delicate position. He 
had decidedly gained a new excitement, but 
an unpleasant one, and it was time that the 
interlude should draw to a close. The mere 
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common mortal, exile and mercenary, had 
played to the extreme an extraordinary r$le^ 
and needs were that he, the King, should not 
be outshone ; but how rise to the level of 
the occasion? How deal with this bold 
contemner of his greatness, who spurned his 
favour and rewards as a child its outworn 
toys? What race of men did he spring 
from? Brave indeed, for did he not behold 
an instance of their desperate doings? The 
matter was grave, for at all cost he must 
play the king, and he still hung silent to 
seize and hold the elusive utterance which 
should be at once pregnant with dignity, with 
reproof, with lofty and impartial judgment. 

*You are an incomprehensible race of men,' 
he said at length. *You desert your country 
for a cause, yet fight loyally for me with no 
thought of cause, content because you fight. 
You give me more trouble than all my army. 
What can be done with you ? * 

Thady knew that no answer was expected 
from him, and held his peace. He had 
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spoken, and there was no more to say ; he 
had attsuned the worst and must abide by it. 

The two ministers waited in silence for the 
decision of their master ; but he was slow to 
speak. The man perchance had been stirred 
beneath the mass of formalism and pride, and 
weighed more justly than the king the 
services of the soldier against the crimes of 
the courtier. 

*M. Halloran/ he said at last, as he rose 
from his chair, * I have heard of your deeds, 
and know your services to Monseigneur, the 
beloved father of our Consort, and for these 
things I shall forget your words ; but a 
king's house has many ears, and a king's 
ways are ruled by many circumstances. I 
would advise that you put your affairs in 
order and quit France without delay.' 

Thady bowed, scarce believing that such 
lenity could be shown him for his rash 
speech ; and the two gentlemen stared at each 
other and shrugged their shoulders in hopeless 
inability to understand the royal magnanimity. 
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The King half turned to go, when chance 
struck the note he had so vainly sought, and 
turning again he lifted Thady's sword from 
the table. 

* M. Halloran, you have left my service, 
but you will, I trust, take this as a gift from 
Louis of France.' 

Thady dropped on one knee to receive the 
sword, touched more by the simple words 
than by the King's grace. He took the 
sword in silence, and when he rose and 
would have uttered thanks, the King was 
already passing from the room, oblivious to 
all save that he had closed the incident in a 
manner becoming to his fame as Louis the 
Well-Beloved. 

*You are a fortunate man, M. Halloran,' 
said Le Tellier, as he prepared to follow his 
master. ! 

* Fortune,' said Thady to himself, * faith, 
it's yet to find ; but,' he added light-heartedly, 
as he slapped the blade home to its scabbard, 
*I still carry the key.' 
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Thady, on reflection, found little gratitude 

to spare for the gracious lenity of the King ; 

but, as he had no desire for an enforced 

leisure in one of His Majesty's prisons, he 

bowed to circumstance, and prepared for his 

departure mthout unseemly haste. The 

sudden change in his fortunes had come upon 

him so unexpectedly that for the time he was 

uncertain where to turn to seek new service, 

as, needless to say, he did not intend yet 

awhile to lay his sword aside. There was 

not an army on the Continent where he 

might not find a place beside his coimtry- 

men, and he reviewed the merits and demerits 

of each in turn with long deliberation. Some 

he would not join, as in their ranks he might 

236 
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be called upon to confront his old comrades- 
in-arms, and that he could not bring himself 
to do. .Others agdn he despised or disliked, 
and so his choice narrowed, but still found 
him as far as ever from a definite decision. 

He had little sentiment in the matter, 
though he was swayed unconsciously by long 
habitude to the conquering lilies to esteem all 
other service but cheap in comparison. His 
connection with France had, it is true^ been 
the fortuitous outcome of his Jacobism ; but 
now, more soldier than politician, those views 
had become rather careless acquiescence in 
custom than the convictions of sober reason. 
He had been with Charles Edward as one 
of his small body-guard through the '45, and 
though he had surrendered to the personal 
charm of the Prince, and fought for him with 
enthusiasm, the haphazard way in which the 
rising had been conducted, and the wretched 
jealousies and bimgling which had ended in 
the butchery at Culloden, had shaken his 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the cause, 
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and convinced lum that the acdamations of 
a few faithful adherents were far from con> 
stituting the desire of a nation. 

It was in this vacillating mood that he left 
his lodgings one evening to wander through 
the streets, purposeless and perplexed. He 
had settled his affairs and made his farewells, 
and as further delay might cause unpleasant 
complications, had arranged to leave Paris on 
the following day, though where or to what 
end were still as chance or whim might lead 
him. As he was proceeding along a quiet, 
almost deserted street, he noticed a girl some 
little way in front of him hurrying to escape 
the unwelcome attentions of a pursuing 
gallant. Thady increased his pace that he 
might, if necessary, interfere on her behalf, 
but before he could overtake the couple the 
street was momentarily blocked by an un- 
wieldy travelling carriage. The girl contrived 
to slip past, but her tormentor was unable 
to follow, and stood at some little distance 
from the carriage as if unwilling to risk 
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possible recognition by its occupants, waiting 
till it should be driven ofF and he could 
resume his way. When the street was clear, 
the object of his pursuit was already out of 
sight, and he slackened his pace, apparently 
convinced that it would be useless to continue 
the chase after this check. 

Thady, who had now come up with him, 
was struck by a certain familiarity in the air 
and carriage of the stranger, and glanced 
sharply at him as he passed. 

He started violently as he recognised the 
unhappy Prince Charles Edward, whose where- 
abouts at that time were quite unknown to 
friends or enemies, and the Prince returned 
his look, half fearful, half bold, as if dread- 
ing, yet reckless of, recognition ; but after a 
momentary hesitation, and as if determined 
to put the best face on the unavoidable, he 
also let appear his recognition of his former 
officer and companion. 

* Your Royal Highness ! ' Thady exclaimed. 

' In Heaven's name. Chevalier Halloran, not 
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here. The name of Charles Edward is not 
to be lightly uttered even in the streets of 
Paris/ 

* But in France there is no danger/ 

* Who can say ? Spies are everywhere, per- 
chance assassins/ and he looked about him 
with somewhat of a tragedy air. * A friend- 
less, hunted man must needs be cautious. 
But, Chevalier Halloran, we are met in a 
happy hour, and I would talk with you a 
while, if you can spare the time to the service 
of your most unfortunate Prince. There is 
a tavern near by where we may converse 
without restraint. Come, for it is long since 
we have met, and we shall talk of our 
old adventures. You may address me as 
M. de Latour.* 

Thady bowed, and the Prince led the way 
to a tavern close at hand, where he was 
received with all outward marks of the respect 
due to a known and honoured guest. They 
were shown into an upper room, lights were 
brought and the curtains drawn, and the 
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landlord himself stood by till the Prince 
should give his orders. 

* One of my faithful Scots,' Charles explained. 
* It is well-nigh the only inn in Paris where I 
may venture in safety.' 

*Ah, my friend/ he said, as if suddenly 
recalling the incident, Mid you note the 
minx.'* She had a shapely foot and used it 
to good purpose. Think you she had been 
so coy had she but known who followed } ' 

Fortunately for Thady, who had ever kept 
a most profound respect for all women for 
the sake of one, he was saved the unpleasant 
necessity of a reply by the entry at that 
moment of a servant with the wine. 

Charles filled the glasses, and rising, 
courteously drank the health of his old 
companion-in-arms with a few graceful words 
of compliment. 

*And pray, my dear major, what do you 
in Paris and out of uniform.^ I had believed 
you accompanied the gallant Lally.' 

* Your — M. de Latour,' corrected Thady, at 
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a hasty glance of admonition, ' I am in Paris 
to take leave of it and France. I am no 
longer major or chevalier, but plain Thady 
Halloran, with my sword at the service of 
whosoever may choose to take the ofFer 
of it/ 

Charles, with considerable surprise, desired 
an explanation, and was told the whole story 
to the end. He listened at times with but 
an outward show of attention, more occupied, 
Thady saw, with his own meditations, and 
refilling his glass from time to time. 

' I do regret to hear of this,' he said when 
Thady had finished. * Why should His Majesty 
act so.? But, M. Halloran, I fear you, too, 
have been over-hasty. Nay, nay,' as Thady 
was about to protest, ' I know you well.' He 
ceased, and sat fingering his wineglass in 
another brief fit of abstraction, his eyes dulled 
and sombre, his face chilled and drawn by 
disappointment and disaster. 

' The misfortunes of our house do seem 
ever to crush heavily on our friends. Trust 
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me, M. Halloran, but I should know well 
to reward those faithful to me.* 

*Well, soon may the opportunity occur, 
and bright fortune smile on you,' replied 
Thady, but with little fervour, for he had 
seen too often the neglect and contumely 
meted out to those who had poured forth 
their blood and treasure in the cause of the 
Stuarts. He was troubled, too, and be- 
wildered at the childish speech and playing 
at mystery of the Prince, so anxious to 
conceal the name, so careless to reveal the 
person ; but, moved still by the old spirit 
of loyalty, he added with more enthusiasm, 
'Would to God your Highness's friends 
might be called once more from their alien 
service to their rightful place about your 
standard. They would come and gladly, 
with no thought of other reward than to do 
their duty.* 

*Ah, well do I know it. But the gallant 
gentlemen who gave their lives for me, the 
forgotten graves on the battlefield, the shame- 
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/'or on thi; m/^xly anintenance he read 
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Kiiihirnly Charlct roused himself, and struck 
hitt Imiul heavily on the table. He lifted his 
\ikw h(iir*WHy to hi» lips, but set it down 
ny^m uniaxial, 

• Awtty with this stuff fit for wenches ! We 
wra men mul drink stronger. Brandy/ he 
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of the oKl fire in his eyes, a brilliant re-acting 
of the hopeful enthusiasm of the days of his 

* Ah| those were glorious days when we 
vlnn'c Cope from the field with a single 
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charge, and held high revel in ancient Holy- 
rood. Ye gods ! but the taste of royalty, and 
it has set me athirst that I cannot rest till 
I drink deep. Look you, M. Halloran,* and, 
leaning across the table, he gripped Thady's 
hand and addressed him with passionate 
earnestness, *look you, I am lost, unknown, 
gone no man knows where ; but I work, 
I work, and again we shall set out together, 
and win, and win, I swear. Heaven, but 
an army at my back and England is gained. 
You are an old fighter, but you shall ride 
again to strike another blow for the House 
of Stuart,* and relaxing his grip, he fell back 
in his chair, babbling of plots and schemes, 
muttering names and adding numbers, con- 
juring up a vision of all England thronging 
in gladness to welcome his victorious coming. 

Thady listened in melancholy silence, till 
Charles rallied him on his dull face, and 
vowed he was but faint-hearted and faltering 
in his allegiance. 

* Give me but an opportunity,* he answered, 
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No, M. Halloran,' he continued in steady, even 
tones, as if advising upon some matter foreign 
to his own experience, *you cling to a lost 
cause. Leave it before it drags you down in 
its fall.' 

They sat a while in silence, and the Prince, 
as the liquor glowed in his veins, brightened 
again with a wild merriment. He lifted his 
glass and challenged Thady. 

* Drink deep,, man, and look on the other 
side of the picture. I am no Prince Regent 
buoyed up with the glittering emptiness of 
royalty. I am Prince Charles Edward, and 
life is pleasant ; fair women, light laughter, 
song and wine, are the homage to my rank ; 
and why should I leave the soft music of the 
chamber at the rough blare of the trumpet? 
Let us leave George to his crown. Faith, it 
presses all joy out of life.' 

*You speak in jest,' answered Thady, who 
had listened to this mad outburst in amazement. 

*Nay, no jest, but most merry earnest. 
'Tis pleasure, sure, to tramp from battlefield to 
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battlefield, to He on the bare ground, to fight 
hopeless, to wander hunted and fearful, to lie 
awake for dread that sleep should bring the 
dreadful shadow of the scaffold all too close. 
I tell you it is the life of a whipped cur.* 

'It is the life of a man,' answered Thady, 
proudly, his voice ringing like a trumpet call. 
*To fare hard, to fight hard, to hold his 
life at the point of his sword, to dare all, 
whether winning or losing ; it is the life of 
a man, and it is only the cur that yelps and 
runs away when beaten.' 

'You preach, sir,' said Charles, mth sullen 
resentment. ' A broken soldier, what have you 
to show for a life spent in battle ? * 

' Nothing — save this,' Thady replied, striking 
his hand upon his sword-hilt ; ' but it is still 
bright and ready.' 

Prince Charles started to his feet in anger at 
•■^•is allusion to his desertion of his own cause, 

id there was something of the old dignity in 

s voice as he s^d, — 

'Sir, you forget your position strangely.' 
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* No, I remember it well/ and Thady looked 
him squarely in the face. *I spoke to M. 
de Latour ; the Prince whom I serve is no 
poltroon.* 

Charles flushed hotly, but the next moment 
held out his hand with a laugh to cover his 
confusion. 

* You are no flatterer, I see ; but deal gently 
with M. de Latour ; he is a gentleman out of 
suits with fortune, and needs must rail at the 
world. I perceive he can be no friend of 
yours, but he may have been more worthy in 
his time." He refilled his glass. *M. Hal- 
loran, I drink your future fortune, and I bid 
you speed well in all your undertakings ; 
but, believe me, your Prince is dead, or if he 
sleeps, he only wakes in dreams.* 

He again extended his hand with all the 

gracious courtesy of his race, and Thady, 

kneeling, kissed it. 

I * Farewell, M. Halloran. Think kindly 

i of me as I was ; and believe me when I 

say your best reward is that I absolve you 



^rr. 



, ^ 



(r'rt, 5U.eig^x«: 



N'ar/ r^ ar/v-»*rtd fc::.:rxL, 



ey^ c/r^r.t yr/a airy>;;g the trjcsc friads <jf 
CharW Ivlward Stuart,' 

'I ha/Iy %tur/t with ckrAdng Yckot to protest, 
and ^tammere^l prayers and tows ; but CxaHes^ 
m%m^ him gently^ tnotioned him from the 
rrx/m. He turned at the door, and saw the 
unhaf^py Prince again seated in his chair, one 
clcnche<l hand flung forward on the table, the 
light gone from his eyes, and remorse, regret, 
(iciipair darkening in sombre shadows on his 
ftuc ; and so, with that hopeless jricture in 
hm eyes, Thady passed for ever from the 
presence of the last representative of the 
HouHc to whose cause he had so fondly 
vowed his faith long years before. 

I'hady walked slowly through the streets to 
his lodging, his thoughts dwelling more in pity 
on the wreck of kingly greatness than on his 
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own more pressing fight with necessity. He 
turned aside by unfrequented ways to avoid the 
encounter of troublesome acquaintances, and it 
was late when he reached the house where he 
lay. He at once sought his own chamber, and 
remained long in sombre reveries ; but, though 
he must leave Paris on the morrow, he could 
not draw his mind from contemplation of the 
pitiful end to all his hopes and dreams, and 
settle whither he should turn to start anew his 
struggle for the mastery of fortune. 

His eyes at length resting where his sword 
lay on the table, with his hat flung carelessly 
beside it, he lifted the latter, and fingered its 
white cockade ; and at once his memory drew 
him back across the years of wild adventure, 
to the day when, flushed with bright ambi- 
tion, he had buckled on the sword of his old 
protector, and a weeping girl pinned the Stuart 
badge to his hat. 

' Faith, Thady,' he said to himself, * there's 
a mighty diflTerence in your setting out to 
fortune now. You started with nothing then. 



Jji 



T-Vi aor: tm acciiag 3<:w, an: x* a r-'jpg 
yy.'r* ir-j^rjei. 2IZ jrxL «= cct zz wis. 
Tr.-.rry ytan sxuL .~rr> ^- aianr far "xm 
K>-t ft toT'-.r; '^ ffsei a=d rie ksack cf i. 
Tr.;'.-TT Tsar* ''-f fg^rrg.. Tiacj, 5^c wsx 
a retf; ar^i Yzn. rr.'.r.k'Tr^ i'j zccaescfc toc 
are ; and there'* c<5 h'-ex tV 502 ttr rae 
vl-i place in the sfcad* </ rac Gg'frs' 

He tSghlened hi* firmer* to ptH dsc WHre 
O^cicade friMn its piacc, bcx stznd wrii x 
whirmical, half-^ad, half-fnerrr «Ei>. 

'Thady, go easy. Go bock to Ireland 
and aftk leave of the giri who pot it there.' 
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